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Admiral Halsey . . . Pressing the Attack on Japan i | 
* (See Notional Week) ‘ a 
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To buy Peace sooner... buy more 


War Bonds than you ever 
thought you could! 





Sign of another headache for the Axis 


ON’T THINK that America’s job 
D against Japan and Germany is 
now almost done. The Axis fights with 
undiminished fury. 

More. The Axis still has abundant 
matériel. For enormous Axis stores 
of planes and other battle gear have 
accumulated during five years of their 
own all-out production. 


To help overwhelm such enemies, 
the U.S. air industry faces a job of 
production that is titanic—far beyond 
the resources of any other people on 
this earth. It must create greater and 
ever greater air might. It must drive 





ahead night and day toward an air 
power never before dreamed of. 

The Northrop group of airplane 
designers and builders shares in this 
all-consuming task. To the job they 
bring not only the skills of production 
but a forward looking concept in aero- 
dynamic design. 

The warplanes devised and being 
produced by the Northrop group will 
speak for themselves in the skies of 
battle. And as they speak, the Northrop 
group will be working on— creating 
and testing the still more deadly 
Northrop aircraft to come. 


NORTHROP Aircraft, Inc. 


NORTHROP FIELD, 


HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 











Smithsonian Institution enshrines 
famed Northrop “Gamma” 


The Northrop group draws upon 
the same “know-how” that created 
the Northrop “Gamma”. The air- 
plane pictured is the one flown by 
Explorer Lincoln Ellsworth over 
the Antarctic, and is now in the 
Smithsonian Institution. Aerody- 
namically in advance of its time, the 
Gamma, built in 1933, pioneered 
the use of split trailing edge flaps 
now widely used on American mil- 
itary and transport aircraft. The 
Gammas were the first airplanes 
to be used as attack bombers. 
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powered Engines | months to develop 
it’s not much good... ' 
for Tanks new Engines! 
This is the It is made of It works perfectly.| This Engine 
amazing Engine | 5 Engines. Even when was developed 
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WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION 
Industrial Engines ¢ Marine Engines 
Marine Tractors ¢ Navy Pontoons 
Harbor Tugs ¢ Anti-Aircraft Cannon 
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DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


The nation-wide Chrysler Dealer 
Organization offers owners 
service facilities to meet their 
wartime transportation needs. 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS ' 


























ARE YOU 


lying lo med 
pos-War condor 


with a 
pre-war 
location 


For many men and many companies, the “‘post-war"’ problems 
are problems of today, not of some distant future. 
How is your company prepared to meet the new competitive 


conditions that succeed the rush of war work? 


* * * 


Hundreds of companies buy raw materials or semi-finished 
products from Pennsylvania industries, haul them west or north 
or south to manufacture into finished products and then haul them 
back to Pennsylvania to sell, or back through Pennsylvania 
to the eastern seaboard markets, and to the export market. 

That's costly. Bad logistics can ruin an army .. . or a business. 

Lots of companies, in the last few years, have moved their 
plants or branches of their plants to Pennsylvania where they 
get close to their raw materials sources, closer to their ultimate 
markets and nearer the big post-war foreign markets. 

Maybe you should do the same thing. Field representatives 
of the State Department of Commerce will be glad to talk with 
you and tell you what your company could find in Pennsylvania 
. . . in raw materials, labor, plant sites, costs, taxes and all the 
other practical considerations that affect your company’s profits 


and losses. Write, wire or phone to Harrisburg, Pa. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, HARRISBURG, PA. 





Epwarp Martin 
Governor 


sylv a Froyp Cuatrant 


Secretary of Commerce 





Pennsylvania —a fine place to live, a fine place to be in business 
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Why Industry will need men after the war 


When industry has finished its war job, its immediate 
objective will be to convert to peace-time production 
and thus provide jobs. Here are some encouraging 
factors on which industry is basing its plans: 


1. Millions of families will want new homes, new 
cars, radios and many other conveniences which 
have not been produced during the war... 

2. Their war bond savings will provide billions of 
dollars of extra purchasing power to pay for these 
peace-time products of industry... 

8. Many of the world’s most vital operating facil- 
ities will have been worn out or destroyed when 
the war ends. To rebuild and re-equip them will 
call for the productive labor of American mills 
and factories. 


As a result, a tremendous number of workers will 
be needed. Plans are already under way to rehabil- 
itate, train and re-employ former employees phys- 
ically disabled in the war. 


How NICKEL helps in war and will help in peace 


Today Nickel is helping industry provide the sinews 
of war on every fighting front. Nickel adds stamina 
to alloys used in the vital parts of war equipment. 


Some happy day Nickel will return to its original 
peace-time purpose: improving steel and other met- 
als to better the products that serve men and provide 
them livelihoods. When that day comes Nickel will 
be better prepared than ever to serve industry—to 
help improve the metals that go into the trucks, 
trains, buildings, cars, radios and other goods needed 
to rebuild and replenish a war-torn world. 


Manufacturers confronted with problems involving 
metals are invited to consult with International 
Nickel’s technical staff. 


The International NICK FL company, rl 


New York, N 
World’s largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel... 
producers of MONEL and other high Nickel Alloys, 























___ The March of the News 


Cost of living. The living costs of city 
dwellers advanced two-tenths of 1 per 
cent between November and December. 
The Labor Department’s monthly report 
showed a slight decline in food prices, off- 
set by moderate increases in rent, clothing 
and coal. The drop in food prices was 
caused by lowered prices on eggs, pork, 
lard, peanut butter and oranges. The total 
budget of the moderate-income family was 
up 3.3 per cent, as compared with Decem- 
ber, 1942, and 23.4 per cent higher than in 
January, 1941, base date of the “little 
steel” formula. In index figures, the report 
showed: December, 1943, 124.4; Novem- 
ber, 1943, 124.2; December, 1942, 120.4, 
and January, 1941, 100.8. 


Food. Developments on the food front 
included: More ration points. Each indi- 
vidual was given 120 additional points for 
the purchase of meat slaughtered on farms 
and bought from farmers. The purpose: 
To give farmers more customers. 

School lunchrooms were given increased 
point allotments. 

Dried Peas. New ceilings were an- 
nounced, estimated to reduce prices 1144 
cents a pound on whole peas and 2 cents 
a pound on split peas. 

Butter. The downward trend in butter 
production was reversed for the first time 
in many’ weeks, and a gain of 7 per cent 
was registered. A gradual improvement is 
expected, but for civilians butter will con- 
tinue scarce. 

Coffee and cocoa. A generous increase 
in coffee allocations for 1944 was an- 
nounced, from about 9.7 pounds per per- 
son last year to about 13.7 pounds in the 
year ahead. Cocoa allocations were in- 
creased one-half pound per person. 

Milk. Food Administrator Jones warned 
that civilians must not increase their con- 
sumption of milk, lest shortages develop in 
milk and milk products generally. 


Franked mail. Senator Byrd (Dem.), of 
Virginia, chairman of the Joint Commit- 








tee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures, issued a report recommend- 
ing that Government departments and 
agencies be required to pay postage on 
their mail from their regular appropria- 
tions. Free Government mail has more 
than tripled since 1934, he said, with a 
disproportionate rise in mail from nonwar 
agencies. 


Automobile use. The Public Roads 
Administration reported a decline of only 
6.4 per cent in motor vehicle registrations 
in 19438, and said automobile owners were 
keeping their cars in operation to a greater 
extent than had been expected. Greatest 
declines were in the East, where gasoline 
rationing has been most severe. 


Casualties. The Navy announced its 
casualties to January 17 as: 15,559 dead, 
7,337 wounded, 8,593 missing, 4,284 pris- 
oners of war, a total of 35,773. Combined 
Army and Navy casuaities, with Army fig- 
ures for the last month and a half still to 
be reported, total: 30,893 dead, 42,376 
wounded, 32,318 missing and 28,770 pris- 
oners. The figures include 12,506 Philippine 
scouts. 


Mustering-out pay. The House unani- 
mously approved a bill providing $300 
mustering-out pay for veterans of this war 
who serve in the armed forces 60 days or 
longer, and $100 for less than that length 
of service. The figures now must be ad- 
justed with those of the Senate, which ap- 
proved payments ranging from $200 to 
$500. 


Soldiers’ vote. The Senate Elections 
Committee sought to find a compromise 
for the soldiers’ vote controversy. The 
Committee approved a measure under 
which the Army and Navy would issue 
ballots to servicemen, and State and 
local election officials would count them 
and settle questions of validity. 
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BUILDERS OF 


LOW COST POWER-—-TO WIN THE WAR NOW-—AND THEN THE PEACE 


—, 


ORPEDOED at Guadalcanal... shattered 

by gasoline and ammunition explosions... 
flames shooting 150 feet in the air... that was 
only the beginning for the U.S.S. Alchiba. 


This 14,000-ton cargo ship carried supplies 
to the Solomons the first day the Marines landed. 
Three trips later, riding at anchor, heavy with 
gasoline and munitions, she was torpedoed. 


Burning like a welder’s torch, listing 18°, she 
managed to get up anchor and drive herself 
aground. Then for nine scorching days and nights, 
the crew fought flames, wrestled cargo overboard. 
Hammered by enemy aircraft, sleepless, they 
wouldn’t give up. On the ninth day, with fires 
out and cargo ashore, the ship was again afloat. 


But then two more Jap torpedoes crashed 
into the engine room. The keel broke in two 
places, water rushed in through huge holes, 39 
and 47 feet across. Main engines were knocked 
out. The Navy Department announced her as 
lost. Yet again the crew went to work, and within 
a month the Alchiba moved off under her own 





naga of the Alchiba 


power. At a repair base Seabees patched her up 
for the long 5800-mile voyage home. The Alchiba 
made it under her own power. 


Today, boasting the first Presidential Unit 
Citation award to any ship in the Pacific area, 
the Alchiba is once more carrying supplies to 
our far flung bases... . an iron ship with iron men. 


Four Cooper-Bessemer diese! engines, driving 
the ship’s generators, were part of the original 
equipment. They came through the double 
disaster, are still working today. Other Cooper- 
Bessemer marine diesels are furnishing reliable, 
compact power for over 50 different kinds of 
cargo and combat vessels. 


Cooper-Bessemer 





DEPENDABLE 


CORPORATION 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio «+ Grove City, Pa. 


ENGINES FOR 110 
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“Double-heading on 
oldVeta Passin 1881.” | 
Getting a train of | 
four or five cars over 
this Rocky Mountain 
pass was work for 
two of the best loco- 
motives of the time. 


THE CURTAIN 
LIFTS ON 

TOMORROWS 
RAILROADING 


- : omar pent mat L “> 
re me nme 5 


dive and” 


Today, long trains carrying thousands of tons 
of freight are hauled swiftly over the Rockies 
by the modern GM Diesel Locomotives of : = 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. ae 


Waer you think of the Diesel locomotive, don’t 
picture only the sleek, streamlined passenger trains 
which shorten distance and race the clock. Think too 
of the mainline Diesel freight locomotives which General 
Motors builds. These swift, dependable giants of power 
are contributing heavily to the astonishing war record of 
the railroads. They are raising the curtain on new stand- 


ards of transportation keyed to the era which lies ahead. 











( AY, LOCOMOTIVES ....... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, ts Grange, 
11V 


GENERAL MOTORS ENGINES. . . ./50 to 2000 H.P. CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


DIESEL 
POWER 






ENGINES.......... 15 to 250 H.P. DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 
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These are things that you can expect in the period just ahead..... 

1. German peace soundings will grow in urgency; will reflect frantic effort 
by important interests in Germany to find a way out short of destruction. 

2. Russia will be immune to peace overtures. Russians stand to gain more 
by victory and an imposed peace than by any possible negotiated peace. 

5. U.S.-Britain will be played upon hardest by the Germans; will be given 
the most tempting offers. Ruling groups in Germany would prefer far more to let 
in U.S.-British forces than to take a chance on occupation by Russia. 

4. No German peace offer will spark prior to invasion from the west and the 
defeat of German forces in that part of Europe. It still is probable that the 
Germans will be forced to surrender unconditionally, that they can't deal. 

Further: Germany will not weaken her forces facing Russia on any planned 
basis. She fears the Russians, and what they might do, more than anything else. 

Russia herself reflects two fears: (1) fear that U.S.-Britain will make a 
deal with Germany that leaves Russia out; (2) fear that a bloc of nations will 
be organized in Eastern Europe to serve as a buffer against Russia. The Russian 
agreement with Czechoslovakia, her insistence on a pro-Russian government in 
any future Poland, her firm attitude toward Finland, all grow from these fears. 

Keep in mind the fact that the months ahead, while they're to be the months 
of hardest fighting, also are to be the months of constant peace maneuvers by the 
Germans. The only hope Germany now has is in some kind of deal. 




















Americans, who now are deeply involved in world politics, need to know what 
it is that is to govern the moves that will be made to affect = future. 

As matters stand and have stood..... 

On the Russian side: Russia opposes a strongly organized ony She fears 
that its strength might be directed at her. She also strongly opposes a Balkan 
federation for the same reason. Russia's diplomacy is directed at assuring that 
neighbors are under Russian influence, that other nations aren't organized on a 
basis that might threaten her security or her growing power in Europe. 

On the British side: Britain opposes dominance of Europe by any one power. 

She has fought Germany twice to prevent her dominance. She has been interested 
in a Balkan federation to stand between Russia and Western Europe. She may be 
forced in postwar to try to form a friendly bloc in Western Europe, including a 
revived France, or else to find a basis for friendship with postwar Germany. 

On the U.S. side: U.S. has regarded itself as unconcerned by the balance of 
power in Europe. But: This country has fought two wars in 25 years to prevent 
German domination in Europe, to block a European setup that would cast covetous 
glances toward Latin America and its undeveloped resources. U.S. after this war 
again will find its interests closely aligned with those of Britain; will seek to 
prevent any single-nation dominance on the continent of Europe. 

The question of power will underlie postwar arrangements. Alternatives are 














these: (1) an effort by Britain, with U.S. backing, to offset Russian efforts to 
extend Russia's power through Europe, or (2) some new international machinery 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


that can take the place of balances of power and national rivalries for power. 
It still is uncertain which alternative finally will be taken. 





U.S.-Britain aren't doing so well in their first maneuvers with Russia. 
They appear not to be succeeding in their effort to restore something like the 
prewar status quo in France, Italy, Greece, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, etc. 

To show what is happening through much of Europe..... 

In France: De Gaulle, opposed by U.=-S.-Britain, befriended by Russia, is 
the temporary winner. He's a nationalist, not for too close U.S.=-British ties. 

In Czechoslovakia: The Czech Government-in-exile is aligning with Russia. 

In Italy: U.S.-British efforts to bolster the monarchy, to pump life into 
Italy's prewar economic organization, is not yielding many real results. 

In Yugoslavia: U.S.-British-backed King Peter is playing second fiddle to 
Russian-backed Tito. U.S.-Britain are having to change horses. 

In Greece: British-backed King George seems to be losing out. 

In Poland: Russia appears to be in line to win her territorial demands. She 
also is likely to force a Polish government she regards as friendly. 

All of this suggests that the postwar drift in Europe is to be leftward. 











In the war itself, it is more and more apparent that too much optimism in 
U.S. has been built around air power, -that results from bombing are not to be so 
decisive as the air enthusiasts had promised. 

There was the promise that German supply lines in Italy could be destroyed 
by bombing. Five months later those lines seem still to be functioning. 

German aircraft production was to be cut drastically by bombs. Yet: The 
British air force testifies that Germans are making more planes than before. 

Absolute air domination of the French coast was to result in destruction of 
German gun emplacement. Still, British guns firing at a German convoy in the 
Channel instantly bring salvos from big German guns in return. 

This isn't to discount the importance of air power. It is a first essen- 
tial to any victory in modern war. However, the concept of air power as the de- 
cisive power appears to be undergoing a very great strain. Next few months will tell. 

















At home, you should not expect much easing for civilians so long as German 
war lasts, so long as there is uncertainty about the outcome of invasion. 

You won't be able to build anything but a defense home most of this year. 

You'll find. radios, electric irons, other durable consumer goods to be very 
scarce until sometime after Germany is defeated. Reports that manufacture of 
consumer durables will be expanded are misleading. Expansion will be small. 

You'll do well to get acquainted with this year's income tax forms rather 
early, to understand exactly what reports and payments are demanded of you. 














To show you how the father draft is working.....As of January 1: 

Out of 7,142,000 fathers, 3,508,000 had been examined. 

And: Of those examined, 565,000 had been deferred as necessary to civilian 
industry, 1,071,000 as necessary in war industry, 713,000 as necessary to the 
farming industry. Thus: Out of the 3,508,000 fathers reclassified, a total of 
2,549,000, or nearly two out of three, were deferred on grounds of occupation. 
That is about 5 times the deferment ratio for non-fathers. 

The point is that draft boards are deferring fathers whenever a showing can 
be made that the occupation is essential. This means..... 

1. It's to be necessary to examine all or nearly all fathers to find enough 
to meet military requirements. Army-Navy want 700,000 men above replacements. 

2. Fathers who cannot establish an occupational ground for deferment will 
face a rather heavy draft. They are going rather fast at this time. 














See also pages 13, 19, 43. 
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4. By extending re earch 
facilities to até solution 
of any design or engineering 
problem. 

5. By building complete aire 
planes and airships 


























What Plastics 2v// 


have the dielectric 
qualities we'll 
need tomorrow? 


| applying the achievements of elec- 
tronics and radio to plans for post- 
war products, many a designer will 
specify INSUROK. The dielectric 
characteristics of Molded or Laminated 
INSUROK, combined with its strength, 
moisture resistance and light weight, 
enable it to meet a wide variety of 
electrical applications. 

There are many grades and types of 
INSUROK, one or more of which will 
meet practically every electrical, 
chemical and mechanical requirement. 
Richardson Plasticians are experienced 
in working with engineers in the de- 
velopment of parts and products to 
meet exacting electrical and mechan- 
ical specifications. They will be glad to 
work with you in determining which 
grade of INSUROK can best solve | 
your present and postwar problems. 





} 





Typical applications of 
INSUROK are shown 


below. 
& 
Plastics” contains infor- 
mation that should be at 
the finger tips of anyone 
considering plastics for 
postwar products. Write 





The new non-technical 
hooklet “Facts About 


for your copy on your 
companyletterbeadtod ay 
to Dept. B, Melrose 
Park, Illinois. | 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT d& 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN make adjustments in the 
percentage pay of your employes for 1943 
in the light of new Treasury regulations 
on this type of compensation. In general, 
the Treasury will let you continue to 
make percentage payments on commis- 
sions, bonuses and other arrangements 
so long as the percentage and the base 
salary are unchanged. Under 1943 rules, 
dollar volume controlled for percentage 
bonuses or overriding commissions, but 
the new rules will allow you to return to 
the percentage basis for 1943 without ob- 
taining Treasury approval. 


a *% ao 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of lami- 
nated wood structural material for build- 
ings, sell your product at prices calculated 
by using current materials and labor costs, 
plus overhead and profit realized during 
March, 1942. Office of Price Administra- 
tion permits this pricing formula under a 
revised order. 


+ * * 


YOU CAN now buy some types of 
plumbing, cooking and heating equip- 
ment without a rated order from the War 
Production Board. Restrictions have been 
lifted on consumer purchases of such 
things as bathtubs, lavatories, 
stalls, laundry trays and sinks. 


shower 


* * 


YOU CAN count on obtaining in the 
near future automotive intake and exhaust 
valves of prewar quality. WPB has auth- 
thorized prewar quantities of chromium 
and nickel to be used in valves manufac- 
tured for civilian use. 


% x 


YOU CAN now receive freight forward- 
ing charges from rail or motor carriers be- 
fore those charges are collected from the 
ultimate Interstate Commerce 
Commission has revised its rules govern- 
ing the advancement of published charges 
of freight forwarders. 


recei ver. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT now follow usual pro- 
cedure in making exports to Bolivia. For- 
eign Economic Administration has sus- 
pended temporarily the 
plan for that country. 


decentralization 


and administrative decisions; 


YOU CAN now buy some jndustrig. 
type tires without rationing. certificates 
OPA has made ration-free certain types of 
tires, manufactured primarily for indus 
trial equipment rather than for vehicle 


* * ~ 


YOU CAN, as a dealer at a public stock. 
yard, charge your normal commission 
live hogs, even if that commission bring 
prices above prevailing ceilings. OPA per. 
mits these service charges to be made, 


¥ * * 


YOU CAN, after March 1, sell product: 
in collapsible tubes without requiring 
your customer to deliver a used tube, 
WPB has revoked restrictions on_ they 
sales of tooth paste, shaving cream ani 
similar products. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if a federal district cour 
decision is upheld, reach an amicable set- 
tlement with your employes, providing 
full payment for overtime compensatio 
due them under the Wage and Hour Law 
and be free of a suit for liquidated dan. 
ages under the Act. A federal court i 


New York so holds. 
— 


YOU CANNOT successfully challeng 
an OPA order suspending a dealer for 
violating a rationing regulation, on the 
ground that OPA has no authority to im 
pose penalties. A circuit court decision 
holds that such suspension orders by OPA 
hearing commissioners are not penalties 


~ * * 





YOU CANNOT expect to use naturd 
gas as fuel if your plant has stand-by 
facilities capable of burning any type ¢ 
fuel other than liquid petroleum gas. Th 
ban on deliveries of natural gas is extend 
ed by WPB to cover such industria] users 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying incom 
taxes on the gain realized by the estat 
you manage when a debtor to the estat 
paid more in discharging his debt tha 
the fair market value of the claim at th 
time of the decedent’s death. This decisiol 
is made by a federal circuit court of ap 
peals. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings ° 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considd 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unrrep Stat 
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urt ia Here are 10 of the 31,652 people who 
own Union Oil Company of California 
| aan, 
SGT. HAROLD ZANZOT ERNEST B. COXHEAD J 
illenge \ U. S. Army \ Boot Builder 
er for \ Los Angeles, Colif . Richmond, Colif 4 
mn the 
to im 
ecisiol 
» OPA 3 For Union Oil stockholders are people And under America’s system we have 
nalties in every walk of life. Their holdings achieved the highest standard of living 
average 147 shares apiece. Naturally there and the greatest capacity for war produc- 
are some whose interest is larger; but our tion any nation has ever known. Of course, 
largest stockholder owns less than 2%% of corporations aren’t the only phase of our 
natura the total shares outstanding. So it is the Free Enterprise system that made this 
and-by combined investments of thousands of or- possible. But without them the job could 
ype 0 dinary American “capitalists” that make never have been done. 
as. Th Union Oil Company possible. 
extend 
} users Without them it would be pretty diffi- 
] Capitalists in this country are pretty cult to finance a modern oil company. 
hard to identify. To begin with, 5% For the average Union Oil employee needs This series is dedicated to a discus- 
: million American families own stock in some $35,696 worth of equipment to do his sion of how and why American ; 
incom™ corporation. That’s 1 out of every 6. In job. And there are 8,192 employees in the business functions. If you have any 
> estal@] addition, every family with a life insurance company. In order to provide the ships, suggestions or criticisms we hope 
estal@ policy has money invested in corporation refineries, tank trucks, typewriters, etc., you will feel free to send them in. . 
yt thatl bonds. And there are over 125 million such they need to do their jobs, you have to Write: The President, Union Oil 
- at th policies held by Americans. pool the money of a lot of people. Company, Union Oil Building, ; 
decisiol Los Angeles, 14, California. 
- of apf 2 So evendisregarding savings accounts, Now there are two ways in which these 
real estate, war bonds and such, at least pools can be formed. Some countries do | 
9 out of every 10 people you see tomorrow it by government ownership. In America, UNION OIL } 
; will be capitalists—with a direct stake in we do it under legal agreements known as 
lings “@ American industry. One of them may be a corporations. That way we preserve the ¢ oO tA p A N Y 
considd - Oil owner. 80% of our stockholders economic freedom of the individual, the 
) STATEB live in the West. In fact, 3,158 of them are efficiency of a free economy, and that all- 
nateriy Union Oil employees. important human incentive —competition. rath tattitiniinias 
u 
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THE SEARCH 


THAT 


NEVER ENDS 








i THE industrial life of America, research 
has been of constantly increasing importance. 
And today it is a national resource, for the 
research of industrial and college laboratories 
is proving its value in War. 


To the Bell System, research is an old idea, 
for the telephone itself was born in a labora- 
tory. Behind its invention, sixty-nine years 
ago, were researches in electricity and acous- 
tics and in speech and hearing. 


And, ever since, there has been a labora- 
tory where scientists have searched to know 
more about these subjects; and with their as- 
sociated engineers have applied the new knowl- 
edge, fitting it with all the old, to make the 
telephone better and better. 


Their fields of inquiry have broadened and 
deepened through these years; they inquire 
into all the sciences and engineering arts which 
have any promise of improving the telephone. 
Much has been learned but still more will be, 
because their search goes on. That is why the 
telephone laboratory grew to be Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Incorporated, the largest 


BELL 








industrial laboratory .in the world. And it 
exists to improve telephone service. 


Improvements in industry can be left to 
chance in the hope that some one, sometime, 
will think of something useful; that some good 
invention will turn up. 

The other way to make improvements is 
to organize so that new knowledge shall always 
be coming from researches in the fundamental 
sciences and engineering arts on which the 
business is based. From that steady stream 
will arise inventions and new methods, new 
materials and improved products. 

This is the way of Bell Laboratories. Its 
search will never end. And as fast as it can 
the Laboratories will apply its new knowledge 
practically to the design of equipment and 
communication systems. 

At present—and this started before Pear] 
Harbor—its trained scientists and engineers 
and all their skilled associates are concentrat- 
ing on products of importance to our armed 
forces. But when this work is happily over 
they will be ready to continue their develop- 
ments for the needs of peace. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“Research is an effort of the mind to comprehend relation- 


ships no one has previously known; and it is practical as 
well as theoretical.” ..... BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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OUTLOOK FOR CIVILIANS: 
WHEN CONTROLS WILL EASE 


Timetable of Planners for Lifting of Restrictions on Home Front 


Victory over Germany to 
govern ending of rationing, 
ceilings on wages, prices 


The same officials who a few months 
ago were devising new wartime controls 
now are giving thought to plans for easing 
or removing some of those controls. This 
shift in thinking arises from predictions by 
the highest military authorities that the 
German war will end sometime this year. 
It is agreed that the Japanese war alone 
will not require the full productive energy 
of the American and British peoples. It 
also is agreed that, so long as both wars 
continue, there can be no large-scale pro- 
duction of civilian goods by American in- 
dustry. This policy is voiced by Donald 
M. Nelson, War Production Board chair- 
man, and it means that there is small 
chance for more liberal rations or easier 
controls during this 
Congress decides otherwise. 
Official thinking now concerns 1945 and 
later years. That thinking is directed at 
uswers to questions about the end of 
food rationing; when there will be more 
gasoline and fuel oil; when price controls 
and wage controls can be removed; when 
taxes might be lowered. These answers are 


price year, unless 


not being advertised, but they are being 
tentatively agreed upon. 

Basic in all this planning is the belief 
that war controls should be relaxed or be 
lifte| as soon as possible, without disturb- 
ng the war effort or the price-stabiliza- 
tion program. Studies being made 
draw a picture of what lies ahead. 

From the public viewpoint, interest cen- 
ters in future rationing policies. Inside 
pinion on this problem gives the follow- 
ng outlook for rations: 

Food. The official view is that food con- 
ols. generally, must continue until after 
the first full European harvest. Prospects 
we that large-scale planting will be de- 
hyed until the spring of 1945. This means 
continued food rationing until the winter 
of 1945-46. If either European or Ameri- 
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can crops fail in 1945, controls will con- 
tinue through another crop year. 

Some foods, however, may become ra- 
tion-free at an earlier date. Sugar is abun- 
dant in the Caribbean Islands, and, when 
ships are available, this item may leave 
the ration list. Meat and butter, on the 
other hand, may lag a few months behind 
canned goods because of the longer time re- 
quired to rebuild European stocks. 

Shoes. Release of ships for the civilian 
trade should be reflected almost immedi- 
ately in an increased supply of hides. An 
end of shoe rationing is expected to be 
only a matter of months from the end of 
the European war. Other types of apparel 
are not rationed, but quality and style 
are limited. These controls also promise 
to be removed in a few months 
German surrender. 

Fuel oil. Householders can expect in- 
creased amounts of fuel oil very shortly 
after the European war ends, probably in 
the early months of 1945. Rationing itself 


after a 





is likely to continue through both wars. 

Gasoline. The time when motorists can 
drive into a service station and fill their 
tanks is not in sight. Gasoline rationing is 
almost certain to continue until Japan 
gives up. However, after Germany stops 
fighting, ration allowances may increase 
on the East Coast, tighten on the West 
Coast, probably by March, 1945. 

Tires. This year tire factories will make 
only enough tires to keep cars on the road. 
Production will be increasing steadily and 
ration certificates may be easier to get by 
March, 1945. Ration-free may not 
appear until 1946. 

Automobiles. A new car for anyone who 
wants one probably is at least two years 
away. Automobile factories will be busy 
on war work as long as shots are fired in 
Europe, but, by September, 1945, some 
new cars should appear on the market, 
subject to rationed sales. 

Electric refrigerators. By July, 1945, 
householders should be able to count on 
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WPB CHIEF DONALD NELSON 
Allin all...1944...a lean year for civilians 
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getting new refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners and other heavy 
goods. 

Alarm clocks, electric irons and other 
small household appliances are expected 
to reappear almost on the heels of a Ger- 
man surrender. 

Typewriters and office machines. Some 
increased production of typewriters al- 
ready is authorized, and some nonelectrical 
office machines are being released for 

_ civilian purchase. The outlook is that 
these supplies will be available generally 
to civilians by June, 1945, if the European 
war ends in the preceding December. 

New homes. Pressure already is devel- 
oping to relax wartime bans on home 
construction. Wartime restrictions are con- 
tinuing primarily to conserve transporta- 
tion and the use of motor trucks, as well 
as to keep workers employed in war in- 
dustries. A German surrender would ease 
this situation and construction 
promise to relax by June, 1945. 

Signs multiply that the end of war in 
Europe will mean an early increase in sup- 
plies of goods now wanted by civilians, 
and a relatively rapid removal of ration 
controls and restrictions on production. 
Other wartime controls, however, are ex- 
pected to change more slowly. 

Take price controls. The official view is 
that to prevent sudden increases, retail 
prices may have to be conirolled for some 
months after civilian production is re- 
sumed. The viewpoint is that a postwar 
inflation, such as the country experienced 
a few months after the last war ended, is 
fully as dangerous as a wartime inflation. 

The idea is that supplies should be built 
up to balance demand before price con- 
trols can be removed. However, Congress 
must approve this policy, since the price- 
control law is scheduled to lapse next 
June 30. Pressures may act to kill price 
controls after war stops. 

Farm prices, however, are expected to 
drop away from present ceilings almost 
as soon as European harvests come in. 
Removal of food price controls is consid- 
ered likely as soon as rations can be lifted. 
By the winter of 1945-46, the problem 
may be one of supporting American farm 
prices rather than of sitting on them. A 
similar situation is foreseen in a number 
of basic material prices, such as Jumber 
and minerals, which promise to be abun- 
dant as soon as war demand falls off. 

Wage controls. The need for wage con- 
trols is expected to solve itself early in 
1945, if not before that time. Cutbacks in 
war orders are expected to be reflected 
immediately in fewer overtime payments 
to workers and a drop in take-home pay. 
One Government official estimates that a 
return to a 40-hour week would mean a 
cut of 25 per cent in average weekly pay 
checks. 
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At the same time, more workers will be 
leaving war jobs for positions in lower- 
paying industries. Unemployment is ex- 
pected to reappear. Together, these 
influences will exert a downward pull on 
wages and ease the need for controls, 
Unions, however, can be expected to fight 
for higher base-pay rates when the need 
for labor begins to slacken. This trend in 
wages will take form in the period be. 
tween the defeat of Germany and the de- 
feat of Japan. 

Salary controls present a different pic- 
ture. As long as the present Administra- 
tion remains in office, pressure to hold 
down high salaries can be expected to 
continue. No relaxation of salary controls 
is in prospect under this Administration 
until both wars end, particularly in view 
of the prospect that wages will be falling. 
Officials also will be concerned with con- 
trolling war profits and will keep an eye 
on salaries to see that profits are not paid 
out in this manner. 

Now, to turn to taxes: 

Individual income taxes. No reduction 
in individual income tax rates is to be ex- 
pected as long as soldiers and sailors are 
fighting. Government requirements for 
revenue will continue at war levels until 
Japan gives up, and a drop in income tax 
receipts is to be expected after a German 
surrender if individual imcomes fall off. 

In fact, continued high individual in- 
come taxes are to be expected for some 
years after the war, if the federal budget 
is to be brought nearer to balance. This 
prospect suggests that wartime tax rates 



































































































































on individuals will continue at least 
through 1946 and 1947, and _ probably 
longer. 








Corporation taxes. The 40 per cent nor- 
mal and surtax rate on corporation income 
is expected to continue through both wars 
and for some period thereafter. Federal 
revenue requirements will demand _ this 
rate, in the opinion of most tax experts. 

Excess-profits taxes promise to be low- 
ered, possibly repealed, when war with 
Japan is ended, but not until then. Inside 
opinion in Congress and the Administra- 
tion is increasing that present taxes bear fh 
too heavily on corporations to assure 
healthy peacetime operations. This atti 
tude is favorable to an early reduction i 
excess-profit taxes, but that reduction is} 
not in prospect until 1946 or 1947. 

To sum up: The outlook is that civilians 
will continue to be subject to most wat- 
time controls over rationing, prices and 
production for a period of at least 18 more §§ 
months. Some production controls may 
ease before that time, but others will cor- 
tinue beyond that period. Wage controls 
may become unimportant after the Euro 
pean war, but heavy levies on individual 
incomes promise to continue through both 
wars and well into the peace. 
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HE WAR TREND IN 1944 


Official Belief That Heavy Fight Can Crush Nazis by Close of Year 


would be satisfied to stop the war where 
it is. They hope to make the Allies tired 
of war, as the one way to save themselves. 

In the case of Japan and the Far East. 
Japan is showing signs of weakness in the 
Southwest Pacific. Success of the Allies 
in the East Indies is predicted within a 
reasonable time. Much time is required to 
consolidate gains already made, to pre- 
pare and accomplish new moves. Difficul- 
ties of supply and of maintenance are 
evident. Sickness and decreased efficiency 
due to the tropics require heavy replace- 
ments of personnel. 

Increased Chinese activity is an urgent 
necessity. The Chinese position, however, 
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YANK INVADERS MOVE 


is weak and can be improved only by 
assistance from abroad. A Burma offensive 
is developing, but is backward, due to 
weather, late start, difficult country and 
inadequate resources. Additional lines of 
approach to Japan are needed. 

Japan’s shipping is suffering heavy loss 
from U.S. submarines. Her naval forces 
have had to face considerable attrition. 
Even so, Japan has dug in at important 
points in China and the East Indies and 
will be dislodged only with difficulty. 
Progress must be slow until much greater 
force can be mobilized. 

On the pessimistic side of the war. 
There appears to be no way to get a 
decision in this war without long and 
costly operations. Progress toward Berlin 
and Tokyo is distressingly slow. After two 





years of war, not many substantial de- 
feats have been inflicted on Japan. Ger- 
many’s only major defeats have been in 
Russia. The Chinese situtaion is unsatis- 
factory. 

There always is the chance that the 
public may tire of the hardships of a 
foreign war. This is the hope that both 
Germany and Japan hold. 

On the optimistic side of the war. 
American military and naval power is 
becoming great. British-American solidar- 
ity continues. Russian and Chinese col- 
laboration is improving. Staff work is bet- 
ter. Control of the seas is being strength- 
ened. German industry is being hurt by 


—U.S. Coast Guard from Acme 


UP IN THE PACIFIC WAR 


bombing. Japan is being hurt by shipping 
Allied man power are 
relatively low. Material resources on our 
side are gradually are being 
placed in position to bring the war to 
an end. 


losses. losses in 


vast and 


So: There is a professional appraisal of 
the war outlook. It still suggests no easy 
way to victory, but it does recognize that 
real progress is being made toward defeat 
of Germany and Japan. The tendency is 
to recognize that American man power 
and American resources must bear the 
brunt of the final war operations. 

Military men do think that Germany 
can and probably will be defeated by the 
end of this year. After that, the war with 
Japan is expected to continue for at least 
another year. 
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Why Army-Navy Need 11,200,000 


Use of Millions of Men for Replacements, Defense, Maintenance Duty 


Prospect that 7,000,000 
in armed services will be 
outside U.S. by year’s end 


Many Americans still are asking why 
this country needs an Army and Navy of 
11,300,000 men. They read that 7,000,000 
of this planned total will be overseas or 
at sea by election time, and they. wonder 
why it is necessary to have another 4,300,- 
000 men at home while the battle fronts 
are abroad. 

The question is raised concerning the 
need of an Army of 7,700,000 men if only 
5,000,000 men out of this Army are to be 
overseas by the end of 1944. Another ques- 
tion concerns the disposition of the esti- 
mated 3,600,000 men who will be in the 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard by 
the end of the year. 

The answers involve many problems of 
training, replacement, supply, policing and 
maintenance of Army and Navy establish- 
ments and home defenses. 

Where the men will be. The Army en- 
tered this year with a total force of ap- 
proximately 7,500,000 men, of whom 
2,500,000 were overseas and 5,000,000 at 
home. The Navy’s force was 2,965,000 
men. Of these, approximately 1,300,000 
were serving on ships, in aircraft or at 
shore or advanced bases outside the conti- 
nental United States. The balance of about 


1,700,000 was in training for such service 
or manning shore establishments at home. 
The accompanying chart shows how rap- 
idly the Army has been moving men 
abroad since the war began. At the end of 
1942, only 1,250,000 men were abroad, 
while 4,250,000 still were in this country. 
By the end of 1943, the overseas contin- 
gent had reached 2,500,000, and 5,000,000 
were in this country. By the end of 1944, 
an estimated 5,000,000 will be abroad, and 
2,700,000 will be at home, unless the Ger- 
man war ends sooner than is expected. 

As for the Army. What of the 2,700,000 
men at home? Why is a force of that size 
needed to maintain an Army of 5,000,000 
men overseas? 

Replacements. The Army is not static. 
Once a force of 7,700,000 men is raised, it 
must be maintained at that point. Men 
must be moved in constantly to replace 
the dead, the sick and the wounded. This 
means that, to keep 5,000,000 men over- 
seas, many thousands more must be in- 
ducted to keep this overseas force at full 
strength. In one year this could mean as 
many as 900,000 men would have to be 
inducted to make up the casualty and dis- 
charge losses. 

Air Forces. About 2,500,000 men will be 
in this branch when it reaches full strength, 
but close to 1,200,000 of this number will 
be needed in the United States at all times 
to train combat crews and to keep planes 
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flying. That accounts for a large portion 
of the 2,700,000 who will remain in this 
country. 

Defenses. About 430,000 men will bk 
required to defend this country, the Pap. 
ama Canal, Alaska and the Aleutians. 

Guard duty. It takes approximate) 
360,000 men to guard war industries, look 
after prisoners, man ports and _ handb 
other jobs in the United States. 

Housekeeping troops. Every Army train- 
ing center has regular jobs for about 350- 
000 men. These are such jobs as maintain. 
ing power, heating and sewage plants an 
guarding stations and camps. Also includ. 
ed in this: group are medical troops wh 
help care for the wounded. 

Others. Another official Army grouping 
includes about 600,000 men who are going 
to school, taking specialized _ training 
courses in the colleges, men in replacemen| 
training centers and the sick and wounded 

These are approximate figures that, add. 
ed together, total considerably more thai 
2,700,000. But some of the figures over 
lap. What they show is that an Arm 
many times larger than a normal peace. 
time force will be required at home by the 
end of the year. 

As for the Navy. The Navy has not ar 
nounced how many men it will have out- 
side of the country by the end of this 
year, but, based on official estimates mat 
for the end of 1943, this number probabl; 
will be more than 2,000,000. That woul 
leave a force of close to 1,500,000 at hom 
This home force would include men o 
leave from sea duty, a force of hundred: 
of thousands of men needed to man shor 
bases and air stations, men still in train 
ing for sea duty and those whose ships at 
in port for repairs or supplies. 

Actually, only a comparatively smal 
portion of a modern army ever sees at: 
tion. This country’s combat Ground Force: 
consist of about 100 divisions, comprisil 
in the neighborhood of 1,500,000 men. ArD- 
other 1,500,000 combat troops in_ the 
Ground Forces will stand behind them 44 
reserves. So the bulk of the Army’s fight: 
ing will devolve on this force of abou! 
3,000,000 men, when it reaches ful 
strength, and on the combat units of the 
Air Forces. 

Unless the war takes an unexpecte 
turn, the Army’s overseas force is n0 
likely to go much beyond 5,000,000 men 
The Navy’s maximum strength abroat 
also should remain close to the unofficia 
estimate for the end of the year, somewha 
more than 2,000,000 men. 
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Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow Like 


































the Lightness of Seagram's VO. 
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FOR A HEALTHIER AMERICA! 


Architects are planning Health Centers, set alongside colony 
apartment buildings. Tall glass towers equipped for light and 
heat therapy, group exercises, massage and medical care... 
Tennis and badminton courts, skating rinks, swimming and 
wading pools — under roll-back glass roofs. Part of the trend 
away from congestion in cities, part of the progress toward 
more spacious, happy living conditions. 
* * * 

EAGRAM was planning for the future six long years 

~ ago...the year that saw the ‘‘race of the century”’ 
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when Seabiscuit outran War Admiral. That same year, 





Ireland elected her first president, Hitler dismembered 


Mls WHIsKy ts six VEARS OD 


\ 7 age -S rakis P >» Ses 3 > rs > sckiec as 
Czecho-Slovakia, and the youngest of the rare whiskies SE csornep ov soseon « season 
0 ONTAS CanmDa _ 


in your Seagram’s V.O.CANADIAN was carefully laid 
away to mellow! So that today you could have Seagram’s 
V.0.— CANADIAN WHISKY AT ITS GLORIOUS BEST. 








86.8 pRooF “! 


ANADIAN wHiskY + 
5.Grorious BES 


Seaqvaw’s V.0. CANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY «+ A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 
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bed Belt tata teu of flame! S 


WHAT IS THIS WAR REALLY LIKE? 

We'll never find out, in the safety and comfort of our 
homes. No newspaper or radio can ever tell us. But our 
boys in action know. They know the tightening stomach 
muscles, as they come onto the target . . . flak crashing 
against the side . . . the roar of F-Ws, closing in for 
the kill . . . the choke in one’s throat. 

To understand war, you have to /ve it! 

Somewhere in England a limping plane, 
trembling in every joint, circles slowly into 
the wind—sends up a red flare to say that 
she has wounded aboard...and crash-lands! 


Ground-men race to her. And this is 


what they find: Her fuselage completely riddled with canno: 
and bullet holes. A gaping rent in her tail. Two motors gone 
Her left wing spar hanging by a splinter. Literally, she ha 
come home “‘on a wing and a prayer.” 
* * * 
We who have stayed behind can’t match the spirit of 
those boys who missed death by inches 
But we can show them our spirit — we cat 
buy War Bonds! All that we can! Mor 
than we can! 
Remember, we’re only /ending—they’r 
risking everything! \.et’s buy and buy mor 


and more Bonds — and hurry them home 


THE STUBEBAKER CORPORATION 


Builder of Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing Flying Fortress—mutltiple-drive military trucks — other vital war matériel 
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PATTERN FOR VICTORY IN PACIFIC 


Merging of Two Campaigns to Reach Japan’s Inner Ring of Defenses 


Teamwork by Admiral Halsey 
and General MacArthur in 
co-ordinating twin drives 


The war in the Southwest Pacific sud- 
denly begins to fit together into a pattern. 
Until now, there have been two campaigns: 
one in the swamps and mountains of New 
Guinea, and the other along the bays and 
beaches of the Solomon Islands. Now those 
two campaigns are being merged into one 
drive toward the same goal. 

That goal is Japan’s main base in the 
area, at Rabaul, on New Britain Island. 
Once that base and the one at Kavieng, on 
nearby New Ireland, have been reduced or 
captured, the outer fringe of Japan’s shield 
of islands will be in Allied hands. The Allies 
then will face the inner ring of her defense 
across the open sea. That ring includes 
four island groups: the Carolines, the Mar- 
shalls, the Marianas and the Philippines. 

Thus, today, all the battles that have 
been fought in two vast theaters of war in 
nearly two years are seen to be parts of 
the campaigns that now are joined under a 
partnership. The partners are Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur and Admiral William F. 
Halsey, commanders in the theaters of 
war. The map on page 20 shows how each 
of the twin campaigns has climbed a lad- 
der toward Rabaul. 

The New Guinea campaign. The first 
step in New Guinea was to hold the Al- 
lies’ only remaining base on that island at 
Port Moresby. In March, 1942, General 
MacArthur took supreme command _ in 
Australia. In June and July, reinforce- 
ments were flown from there to New 
Guinea. In August, the Japanese land 
thrust was turned back at Kokoda, and 
their sea attack was repulsed at Milne 
Bay. Thus Moresby was held. 

Next step was to get a firm hold on New 
Guinea’s northeast coast. Some troops 
pushed on foot over the precipitous Owen 
Stanley Mountains. Fifteen thousand were 
fown over. On Dec. 11, 1942, Japan’s base 
at Gona fell. By Jan. 4, 1943, Buna and 
Buna Mission had been taken. The climb 
ip the ladder was under way. 

Third step was to extend Allied control 
lorthwestward to the Huon Peninsula, op- 
posite New Britain Island. In March, 1943, 
4 Japanese convoy, bringing reinforce- 
ments, was wrecked in the Battle of the 
Bismarck Sea. In June, the Woodlark and 
Trobriand islands were occupied. In Sep- 
ember, Japan’s bases at Lae and Sala- 
maua fell. On Oct. 3, the Allies had Finsch- 
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hafen, and the third step was complete. 

Fourth step was to seize control of the 
Vitiaz Strait, and to send troops across it 
to land on New Britain Island. On Dec. 15, 
1943, came the landing at Arawe. Eleven 
days later, more troops went ashore at 
Cape Gloucester. Seizure of Long Island 
made control of the Strait secure. 

The Solomons campaign. The opening 
move was the seizure, on Aug. 7, 1942, of 
Tulagi Harbor and Henderson Field, on 
Guadalcanal Island. 

Next move was to establish sea and air 
control in the Guadalcanal area and to 
wipe out Japanese forces on the Island. 
On August 8, the Allies lost four cruisers 
in the Battle of Savo Island. American na- 
val forces struck back with rising power 
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and effect in the battles of Cape Esperance 
on October 11, Santa Cruz, October 25; 
Guadalcanal, November 13, and Lunga 
Point, November 30, all in 1942. Resist- 
ance of Japanese 
ceased on Feb. 9, 


troops on Guadalcanal 
1943. Thus the precari- 
was completed. During 
this stage, Admiral Halsey, on Oct. 24, 
1942, Vice Admiral Robert 
L. Ghormley as the supreme commander in 
the South Pacific, and the MacArthur- 
Halsey partnership began. 

Third move was to advance to the Cen- 
tral Solomons and establish a strong air 
base there. On February 21, the Russell 
Islands were taken. On June 30, Rendova 
Island and Viru Harbor, on New Georgia 


ous second move 


succeeded 


Island, were captured. On August 6, Mun- 
da was taken. The Japanese were whipped 
in successive naval battles in New Georgia 
waters, including Kula Gulf. By October 
14, all of Vella Lavella and New Georgia 
islands were in Allied hands. At Munda, 
Americans developed the captured airfield 
into one rivaling the biggest fields in the 
United States. 

Fourth move has been to push on up 
into the Northwest Solomons closer to 
Rabaul. On October 29, 1943, Admiral 
Halsey’s men made one advance with land- 
ings on the Treasury Islands. On Nov. 2, 
they landed at Empress Augusta Bay, on 
Bougainville, largest of the Solomon group. 
The Halsey forces are near the top of the 
ladder, and are threatening Rabaul. 

Teamwork all around. As the action has 
moved northwestward in the Solomons, it 
has traveled out of the South Pacific, 
where Admiral Halsey is supreme com- 
mander, into the Southwest 
ter, 


Pacific thea- 
MacArthur has the 
high command. This has placed Admiral 
Halsey under strategic direction of Gen- 
eral MacArthur in the Bougainville and 
Rabaul operations. 


where General 


Actually, however, the result is a stead- 
ily developing teamwork between com- 
manders and branches. History is being 
made and remade by the degree of co-op- 
eration between sea, air and land forces. 

In New Guinea, air and land units have 
advanced in a leapfrog type of operations 
involving the building of airfields almost 
under the noses of the enemy. In the Solo- 
mons, American sea forces have fought at 
least 17 naval actions. There, the Navy's 
carrier-based planes have fought success- 
fully 


Men in each branch have depended for 


against Japan’s land-based planes. 


success and for life itself upon the efficient 
co-operation of other branches. 

Hence what at times have appeared to 
be independent and unrelated actions have 
been in reality the related parts of twin 
campaigns against Rabaul. The result is 
kind of war in which strokes hun- 
dreds of miles apart are delivered in har- 


a new 


mony and for a common purpose. 

The cost of this new type of war, while 
vast in terms of money and machines, has 
been small in terms of lives, compared with 
the losses inflicted on the Japanese. Up to 
last November 


30, all Army losses in dead, 
missing and prisoners in the South and 
Southwest Pacific totaled 5,589. 
Navy life losses are not disclosed by areas, 


areas 


but in warships the Americans have won 
a big edge. Japanese aircraft carrier losses 
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have at least equaled U.S. losses of three. 
The Japanese have lost three battleships, 
to none for the U.S., and at least three 
times the American losses in cruisers and 
destroyers. America lost 1,950 killed in 
land action on Guadalcanal, against 17,330 
dead Japanese, not counting those lost in 
sinking of transports which probably 
pushed the total close to 50,000. At Cape 
Gloucester, 117 Marines died in killing 
2,100 Japanese. The U.S. plan of using fire 
power to save man power is working out. 

The pay-off. Now the MacArthur-Hal- 
sey forces are getting set for the pay-off 
for all their efforts. That will develop with 
reduction or capture of Rabaul and Ka- 
vieng. This means much hard fighting soon 
is to come. Japan has, perhaps, 100,000 
troops and constantly reinforced air forces 
on New Britain and New Ireland. 

But there is Allied confidence that the 
Japanese are going to be isolated, weak- 
ened and finally destroyed. One basis of 
that confidence is growing Allied strength. 
That strength now includes: In the New 
Guinea-New Britain area, the Sixth U.S. 
Army, the Fifth Air Force, two veteran 
Australian divisions and units of Marines; 
in the Solomons area, at least five U.S. 
divisions, Marine units and New Zealand 
and Fiji Island forces, All told, this might 
be compared to American strength in 
Italy. Land and air strength is buttressed 
by growing American naval power. 

A second basis of confidence is the qual- 
ity of leadership being shown. General 
MacArthur’s operations heve been char- 
acterized by finesse and precision. Admiral 
Halsey’s conduct has inspired expressions 
of confidence from those directing and 
those following him. He is recognized as a 
master of modern naval operation of task 
forces built around aircraft carriers. The 
MacArthur-Halsey strategy is based on 
the fullest use of air power combined with 
land and sea power. 

Moves to come. The pay-off in New 
Britain and New Ireland will be a break- 
through to the open sea. There, as in cap- 
turing the Gilbert group in the Central 
Pacific, Japan’s outer fringe of defenses 
will be in U.S. hands. Next moves, in co- 
operation with forces of Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz in the Central Pacific, will be 
toward Japan’s inner ring of island defenses. 

From Rabaul, air and sea operations 
can be begun against Truk, the powerful 
Japanese base 798 miles to the north in 
the Carolines. From the Gilberts, air at- 
tacks already are heralding invasion of the 
Marshalls. In New Guinea, General Mac- 
Arthur’s forces can be expected to con- 
tinue pushing northwestward. Ultimate- 
ly, the New Guinea coast-is to serve as a 
springboard for a drive back into the 
Philippines. Japan will be forced repeat- 
edly to choose between forfeiting her bases 
or risking big parts of her naval, air and 
land power in defense of those bases. 

All told, the war in the Pacific is turn- 
ing a significant corner into a new phase. 
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SOUTH PACIFIC CONQUES': 
LOG OF COMBINED OPERATIONS 
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Battle of 
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Bismarck 









Dec. 27, 1943 


Long Island taken 










Dec. 26, 1943 


Cape Gloucester 
landing 
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Oct. 3, 1943 


Finschafen taken 





Jan. 4, 1943 





June, July,S 
1942 
Port Moresby 
reinforced by air 













Mar. 17, 1942 
Gen. MacArthur 
takes command 
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STREAMLINED TAX SYSTEM? 
PLANS FOR SIMPLIFICATION 


Congress Move for Single Rate to Eliminate Victory, Surtax Levies 


Briefer returns expected 
to make lighter the tasks 
of payers and Government 


Several million U.S income tax payers 
already are grumbling over the returns 
they must file by March 15. These grum- 
bles have come from just a glance at the 
forms. The Treasury expects an uproar 
from the 40,000,000 taxpayers who soon 
will begin to fill out these forms. 

This expected uproar, in fact, already 
is causing fear and trembling in official 
Washington. Treasury Secretary Morgen- 
thau is promising a simplified form next 
year. So is Representative Doughton 
(Dem.), of South Carolina, chairman of 
the House committee that writes the tax 
bills. Representatives Robertson (Dem.), 
of Virginia, and Carlson (Rep.), of Kan- 
sas, are preparing simplified tax bills of 
their own. 

Even now, before the 1943 revenue act 
is in final shape, another tax bill is taking 


form—this one designed to make tax 
paying comparatively painless even if 
taxes must continue to pinch. 


However, nothing can be done 


be filling out an income tax form for the 
first time. 

Tax forms themselves are formidable. 
Taxpayers with more than $3,000 a year 
will have to fill out a form that contains 
four closely typed pages for entries and 
computations. They will have to go back 
and forth from line to line to figure out 
what they owe, and flip from page to page 
to make entries. 

The form, for with no 
more than $3,000 from wages, salaries or 
commissions, dividends or annuities, is a 
bit simpler. It contains one page for en- 
tries and a second page for tables that 
tell what the tax is on incomes ranging 
from $525 to $3,000. Another table is 
printed to simplify Victory tax calcula- 
tions for these low-bracket taxpayers. 

Congress suddenly appreciates the ob- 
servation of Treasury Counsel Randolph 
Paul that, “while our tax system might 
safely, though not wisely, irritate 2,000,- 
000 of our citizens (the number of income 
taxpayers in 1932), it will run serious risks 
if it irritates 20 times that number.” Pros- 
pects are that Congress, which won’t listen 


short persons 


to Treasury recommendations for higher 
taxes, will begin to pay increasing atten- 
tion to Treasury experts on how to sim- 
plify paying the taxes now being levied. 

Here, in outline, are the proposed 
changes, approved by the Treasury and 
likely to apply to 1944 income: 

More short forms. Support is developing 
for extending the short form to taxpayers 
with as much as $5,000 of net income, in- 
stead of $3,000. Of the 5,000,000 taxpay- 
ers with incomes between $3,000 and 
$5,000, an estimated 2,000,000 would be 
entitled to use the short form. This ex- 
tension would save accounting effort for 
both the taxpayer and the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau. It also would result in a 
drop in revenue of around $17,000,000, 
which the Treasury is willing to take in 
favor of simplicity. 

Eliminating returns. Income tax collec- 
tion from pay rolls has led the Treasury 
to explore the possibility of eliminating 
returns altogether for millions of taxpayers 
whose full taxes are withheld from wages 
and salaries. Another suggestion is to 
require these taxpayers simply to file 

statements of the amount of in- 





about this year’s forms, and the 
Treasury has an inkling of the de- 
veloping confusion. Collectors of 
Internal Revenue have just com- 
pleted mailing to taxpayers state- 
ments of their 1942 
and the amounts paid on them. 
The Treasury was just being help- 
ful in advising taxpayers how to 
figure what portion of their 1942 
taxes was abated by the pay-as- 
you-go Yet hundreds of 
taxpayers thought the statements 
were bills and mailed the differ- 
ence between the two amounts. 
This is just an example of the 
Before March 
15, taxpayers will have to figure 
their 


taxes owed. 


system. 


confusion to come. 


normal inconfe tax on 
their surtax on 
basis and their Victory tax upon 
a completely different basis. All 
taxpayers are expected to be an- 


one 


basis, another 


noyed at finding it twice as hard Fi 
to fill out forms. At least 10,000, - 








»o* 


Ree Mannine oe 


come received and the taxes paid. 
More withholding. A third pro- 
posal suggests that greater amounts 
of taxes be withheld. Under pres- 
ent law, employers withhold only 
the amount of taxes owed under 
the first surtax bracket, that is up 
to $2,000 of income subject to tax 
In higher brackets, taxpayers must 
make quarterly payments by 
March 15, June 15, September 15 
and December 15 of each year. By 
withholding the total tax liability, 
these persons would be relieved of 
additional 
burdens would be placed on em- 
that reason, _ this 
change may not be made. 


quarterly returns, but 


ployers. For 
These suggestions are mace to 


simplify 
contemplate 


forms. Other proposals 
changing the taxes 
themselves in the interest of 
mathematical relief for taxpayers. 
They touch upon: 

Victory tax. This levy was pul 
into the present law to catch some 








000 of them are expected to be 
completely baffled, for they will 
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9,000,000 persons not caught by 
the regular income tax. The first 
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"UNSNARL IT? 
SURE! IT'S ALL 
VERY SIMPLE ! 
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and @ ¥ 
Victory tax clamped a 5 per cent levy on 


i] incomes above $624 a year and then 


ying : : : 
a alded at lot of complicated credits. This 
\ bh) ; 

in. Buoved too complex at once, so the rate 
ry. es lowered to 3 per cent without credits 
al 


"*) Meore returns had to be filed. 

and : ’ 

be BNO’ Congressmen are veering to the 
Trasury’s position that 9,000,000 Vic- 





pre y tax payers are not worth 40,000,000 
Rev- ealaches, especially when those 9,000,000 
<i only $300,000,000, out of a total of 
000, 2:200,000,000 collected from individuals. 
o in Lhe Victory tax thus looks ripe for re- 
eal, now or later. 
‘lle. § The earned income credit is scheduled 
a repeal in the pending tax bill. Phis al- 
| tine ws taxpayers a 10 per cent deduction on 
avers comes that they earn, up to $14,000 
—" Byear. The first $3,000 is regarded as 
a wed income regardless of the source. 
fle This credit once offered some tax relief 
<a low and middle-bracket taxpayers. 
al we the war, however, surtaxes as well 
*" Bsnormal taxes apply on low incomes and 
| pro ere is no credit for earned income on 
— ttaxes. The credit thus forces this year’s 
= aspayers to make an extra computation. 
det peal will save figuring next year, but 
— a ill boost the tax bill slightly for salaried 
a blividuals. 
a Normal tax and surtax are likely to be 
= mbined. Right now, incomes above spe- 
mt ied exemptions and credits are subject 
ber Bs )a 6 per cent normal tax and a gradu- 
bite ed surtax, ranging from 13 per cent on 
oil lowest taxable incomes to 82 per cent. 


nee this made sense as surtaxes didn’t 


itional i a . ‘ 
: rt until incomes were relatively high. 


1 eMm- ’ 
yy“. Play, the 13 per cent surtax begins at 
this 6" 
e first level. ; 
Present tax-simplification plans call for 
ade 


mbining the normal tax and the surtax 


sals : ; - ; 
oposo a single rate. If the Victory tax is 







taxes . 
; realed, that rate probably will start at 
es 4 ; 
rper cent, so that total taxes will remain 
payers@ . . . : 
: same, but computations will be easier. 
| change would require taxpayers to 
as pu ° 
h 2 ire out only one tax, instead of three. 
*h some . : . 
: —" \ combination tax creates a minor com- 
a first tation because interest on some federal 
ie hfs 
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CONGRESS MAY BE ABLE TO AVOID THIS SORT OF THING IF IT FOLLOWS THE ADVICE OF 


bonds are exempt from normal tax but 
not from surtax. Holders of tax-exempt 
bonds, however, are few in number and the 
proposal is to adopt some method for con- 
tinuing this exemption without complicat- 
ing returns for the majority of taxpayers. 

Broadened exemptions under the with- 
holding tax are proposed by Representa- 
tive Carlson. Under present law, exemp- 
tions allowed are only the personal ex- 
emption of $500 if single, $1,200 if mar- 
ried, and the allowances for dependents. 
Now the suggestion is to allow withholding 
exemptions for State and local taxes, for 
interest paid on loans, for charitable con- 
tributions and for alimony. This would 
make the amounts withheld tally more 
closely with a taxpayer’s actual tax debt, 
but some method would be required to 
check for accuracy the exemptions claimed. 

Tightened deductions. The pending tax 
bill also repeals the provision of the pres- 
ent law that allows deductions for federal 
excise taxes paid by the taxpayer, such as 
taxes on jewelry, theater tickets and utility 
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bills. Disallowance of these deductions may 
serve to increase the final tax, but it would 
save the taxpayer much guesswork in cal- 
culating federal taxes paid and would re- 
duce the Treasury’s auditing work. 

Individual taxpayers, under these pro- 
posed reforms, would find their work made 
much easier when filing returns in 1945. 
A single levy would apply on incomes in- 
stead of three levies, and, for many of the 
34,000,000 taxpayers whose taxable in- 
comes are not more than $2,000, their en- 
tire taxes would be withheld. That promises 
to reduce taxpayer complaints substantial- 
ly, since these are the taxpayers least fa- 
miliar with present complicated forms. 

Corporation taxes. Proposals for tax re- 
forms begin, but do not stop, with indi- 
viduals. The Treasury also advocates 
sweeping changes in corporation tax laws 

High on the list of these proposals is 
repeal of the capital stock excess-profits 
tax. This tax is no part of the wartime ex- 
cess-profits tax. It is, rather, an annual 
guessing game by corporation accountants 
to determine the value of their capital 
stock, based upon income likely to be re- 
ceived. If the guess is too low, the excess- 
profits tax applies; if too high, the corpora- 
tion overpays the capital stock tax. 

Estate and gift taxes also are considered 
due for reform by the Treasury. The rec 
ommendation has been made frequently 
that these complicated laws should be re- 
designed to gain more revenue. Particular 
objection is made to the low gift-tax rate, 
which encourages the wealthy to give capi- 
tal to their heirs so that savings can be 
made in the estate tax. 

Changes in corporation taxes, in estate 
and gift taxes and in taxes applying to 
trusts are expected to be proposed when 
Congress considers the administrative tax 
bill due this year. Prospects are, however, 
that any major operation on tax laws this 
year will apply chiefly to individuals, 

Neither Congressmen nor the Treasury 
want to hear again the cries of anguish 
that are expected when tax day comes 
around on March 15. 
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Shifts in Population: 
Meaning to Our Future 


Present Decline in Births Leveling Off Rise in Early War Years 


Boom in consumer goods 
seen in more family units 
with the coming of peace 


The peaks of America’s war population 
changes have been passed. Marriages went 
to an all-time record in 1942. The peak 
in births was reached last September. 
Worker migrations have crossed the crest; 
some war plants already are closing. The 
planners now are cutting a pattern for the 
future to fit the figures that are evolving. 

How America lives—postwar markets, 
schools, even the outcome of this year’s 
presidential election—is deeply affected 
by these figures. Marriages mean the cre- 
ation of new families which will need 
houses, furniture, all sorts of durable 
goods. Babies create markets for infants’ 
wear, fix the size of future schools. How 
large cities will be after the war depends 
upon where their workers go after plants 
close. A mosaic of the postwar world, 
pieced together by experts matching past 
trends to present facts, works out like this: 

Marriages, which reached a historical 
high mark of 1,800,000 in 1942, dropped 
off by 250,000 last year and will fall to 
about 1,350,000 this year. They are not 
likely to fall below 10.5 marriages per 
1,000 of population per year, however, 
which was the ratio for 1939. 

Marriages will begin, rising again with 
the end of the European war, when the 
men begin coming home, and will continue 
to rise as men finish their fighting with 
Japan and settle down again to peace. 
That crest will be reached in 1947 or 1948, 
with a figure of around 1,600,000, consid- 
erably short of the 1942 peak. 

In the years immediately following the 
1947-48 bulge, marriages will drop to a low 
point of 8.5 per thousand, which is slightly 
below the bottom they struck in the hard- 
time year of 1931. But an unknown factor 
figures in this situation. If the military 
losses run higher than 500,000 men, the 
war will produce a sex ratio of more 
women than men for the first time in the 
history of the nation. 

This would trim marriage rates. still 
further, push more women into industry. 
In England, after the first World War had 
killed so many men and reduced the ratio 
of men to women, suffragettes argued that 
Parliament should provide the surplus 
women with jobs or recognize polygamy, 
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BABIES, U.S.A. 


Statisticians tend to take a gloomy view 


which would permit a woman to have a 
man to support her. The sexes gradually 
were brought back into balance by nature. 

The peaks and valleys of the marriage 
line are a shadow of the economic line. 
When times are good, men and women 
marry. When times are bad, they don’t. 
After the postwar economic disturbance, 
the ratio will settle back to the normal one 
of around 10.5 per thousand and the sex 
ratio gradually will be brought back to 
about an equal one. 

Families. War marriages do not mean an 
equivalent establishment of new family 
groups, however. Families do not increase 
in proportion to the increase in marriages 
during war years. Men have been going 
off to fight, women into war plants. Wives 
live with parents or in rooming houses. 

The marriage rate began to rise in 1940. 
But 20 per cent of those who married in 
that year did not establish homes of their 
own. This rose to 25 per cent in 1941, 35 
per cent in 1942, 40 per cent in 1943, and 
will drop to 35 per cent this year. 

Similarly, more homes have been torn 
up by married men going into the armed 
services, or, in some cases, men and their 
wives. In the three years, 1942-43-44, the 
nation has lost 645,000 homes in this 
manner. Other compensating factors have 
taken care of this statistical loss in every 


year except 1943, when America wound 
up with a net loss of 66,000 homes. 

With that one exception, the number of 
families has grown steadily. By the end 
of the war, it will stand just a shade under 
40,000,000. That is the American marke! 
at which home builders, home furnishers 
and home suppliers of all kinds will hav 
to aim. It is a market which throughout 
the war has been unable to buy refriger- 
ators, washing machines, radios and all 
sorts of mechanical equipment. 

Births. If war ends by the close of 194, 
the homes of America will contain 1). 
500,000 children born since Pearl Harbor 
This will be about 2,000,000 more than 
were born in the similar six-year period 
before the war started in Europe. The 
oldest of these babies of the second World 
War will be approaching school age i 
1947. They will need schools, teachers, 
books, desks, shoes and clothes to with 


stand hard wear. The youngest will need 
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bottles and diapers, milk and boric acid §MlY- 
The total of these war babies will bemgFEy 
larger than was the entire population ofmaen 


New York State in 1940. Enough were bom 
in 1943 alone to give a brand new al 
totally unpopulated State a populatio 
larger than either Georgia or Wisconsin, 
two or three smaller States, had in 1940. 

Within the years that immediately pre 
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eded entrance to the war, the schools 
were adjusting themselves to the shrink- 
age in the birth rate that occurred during 
the depression-ridden °30s. The drop in 
the birth rate produced by the slump in 
marriages and economic distress of the 
depression lost American businessmen a 
(S$ Bmarket that would have been equivalent 
to the population of the State of Illinois. 
In the cities, hundreds of schoolteachers 
were dismissed or not replaced because of 
vacant Normally, there are 
wupils in the first grade than in the sec- 
md, more in the second grade than the 
d. But, in the late ’30s, many schools 
had fewer children in the first grade than 
nthe second, fewer in the second than ‘in 
he third. That slump is just reaching into 
stermediate and junior high schools now. 
When the babies born during the war 
tart to school, this situation will be 
harply reversed. Throughout the ’30s, the 
ith rate ran below 20 per thousand of 
ppulation per year. Through the ’20s, it 
had ranged from 20 to 25 per thousand, 
uve for a postwar bulge that had sent it 
0 26 and 27 in 1920 and 1921. In 1943, 
reached 24 per thousand for the first 
ime since 1925. 

like the marriage line, however, the 
firth rate is settling down again. It will 
brink while fathers and prospective fa- 
ers are Overseas, and rise again with the 
marriages when they come home. Statisti- 
ams point out, however, that 
lges in the birth rate are 
pused usually by first births in new fami- 
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birth rate ranged above 27 per thousand. 

This steady downward trend of the 
birth rate already had produced warnings 
from the statisticians. Now, though the 
war bulge will lift it temporarily, they 
foresee an even sharper drop to follow the 
war, the drop accelerated indirectly by 
the war. It will come about this way: 

Shifts in population have taken several 
million workers from rural areas into cities 
and urban centers. Vast numbers of farm 
boys and girls have gone into the armed 
services. Others were into war 
plants by high wages. For a long time, the 
farms and rural areas have produced the 
boys and girls who kept the national pop- 
ulation on the upward trend. 

The birth rates in the cities are not high 
enough to maintain their population, es- 
pecially since the death rates are higher 
in cities than in the country. 

Even so, in the large cities of the Unit- 
ed States, 100 girls now born will leave 
only about 75 girl babies behind them if 
conditions remain as they have been. On 
the farms, 100 women will be replaced by 
150 girl babies. The farm women make up 
the net population loss to the nation. To 
maintain a steady population ratio, with- 
out increase or decrease, 100 mothers have 
to produce enough girl babies to become 
100 mothers in their turn. At the time the 
war gave the nation’s birth rate an up- 
ward swing, the net reproduction rate in 
the United States had dropped to 96. 

But, when farm families move into cit- 
ies, they have fewer children. This applies 


drawn 


‘ 
birth rate drops sharply. Statisticians say 
this drop, for both races, is caused by a 
combination of facts. The hazards for chil- 
dren are greater in the city than in the 
country. It costs more to rear them in the 
city. Potential 
broader forms of education. 
of living is faster. 


parents are exposed to 


And the pace 


War workers and returning soldiers, 
even though they may return to the coun- 
try after the war, will conform to the 
pattern of living that they learned in the 
cities and urban war plant areas. Com- 
bined with the hazards of job shifting 
which will follow the closing down of war 
plants, this will speed up and sharpen the 
drop in the birth rate after the war. 

In switching from the peak of the war 
effort to demobilization, the whole pat- 
tern of industry and employment will be 
shaken. One careful study, which takes 
into present trends, charts the 
course of demobilization in this way: 

The armed 8,800,000. 
Another 4,200,000 will go out of manufac- 
turing plants. Nonmanufacturing enter 
prises will take 1,500,000 of these. Another 
2,200,000 will go into the group of pro- 
prietors, self-employed and domestic serv- 
ants. Unemployment will rise by 3,500,000. 
The gap between the figures will hold 
several million women who will return to 
home making, over-aged workers and war 
disabled. 


account 


forces will lose 


This means that 45 per cent of the pre- 
war workers will be affected in Washing- 
ton, Michigan, Indiana and Connecticut, 





> ma and that, in the long run, the birth to both Negroes and whites. The Negro upward of 25 per cent in 25 other States. 
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uve will continue to edge downward. In _ birth rate outruns that of the whites. But, Sociologists say this will have an im 
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SMOOTHING THE POLITICAL ROAD 


FDR’s Efforts to Placate Party’s Western and Southern Factions 


Freight-rate structure, 
federal appointments as 
points of contention 


President Roosevelt is taking Democra- 
tic Party problems into his own hands. 
He helped to set the stage for the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Chicago at 
which his Party will pick its presidential 
candidate. He is smoothing out factional 
disputes among Southerners and Western- 
ers. He is trying to unite the Party for a 
tough campaign. 

Irrespective of whether he runs for a 
fourth term, the President knows that his 
Party will travel a rocky road. The Demo- 
crats are torn by factions. The population 
is upset by the war. Worker migrations 
have changed the voting complexion of 
many States. Elections have been running 
steadily against the Democrats. And the 
Republicans are clamoring for victory. 

Mr. Roosevelt is tackling these problems 
one by one. First, he dealt with the South- 
erners, some of whom had been talking 
revolt from the Party. They have been 
upset by a freight-rate structure which 
they claim is rigged higher for the South 
than for any other section of the 
country. 

After a visit of Southern Gov- 
ernors and their wives to the White 
House, some of the governors said 
their people would favor a fourth 
term if the war is still on at elec- 
tion time. These governors were not 
the same men who had been talking 
about revolting from the Democra- 
tic Party, but they represent some 
of the same people. They were far 
more hopeful than they ever had 
been before that the rate structure 
would be changed. 

The President dealt somewhat 
similarly with problems inside the 
Democratic National Committee. 
Before the Committee members as- 
sembled for their 
meeting and _ the 
Day dinner, Mr. Roosevelt went 
over the situation with Chairman 
Frank C. Walker. A little later, he 
invited the Democratic National 
Committeemen and their wives to 
the White House. 

Mr. Walker had just arranged for 
the Democrats to use the same con- 
vention hall and physical facilities 


preconvention 
annual Jackson 
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in Chicago as the Republicans will use for 
their convention, cutting down both ex- 
penses and labor. He and the President 
also went over plans for a reorganization 
of the Committee personnel in preparation 
for the arduous campaign ahead. 

Numerous points had to be ironed out 
here. A farm-belt wing wanted to see 
Eugene Casey, an executive assistant to 
the President, named national chairman 
when Mr. Walker steps out. Mr. Walker’s 
own favorite was Robert Hannegan, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

The Western farm-belt group, headed 
by James C. Quigley, the Nebraska Na- 
tional Committeeman, also brought along 
protests against appointment to federal 
jobs in their areas of men other than those 
they had recommended. They were criti- 
cal of Harry Hopkins, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude Wickard and A. G. Black, 
head of the Farm Credit Administration. 

Echoes of a _ fourth-term movement 
flowed in with the arriving Committee- 
men. Even Mr. Quigley said he would sup- 
port Mr. Roosevelt for a fourth term if he 
seeks one. The Midwest Democratic Confer 
ence unanimously approved a resolution 
indorsing the President for another term. 


PRESIDENT & PRESIDENT 
General Medina, visitor from Venezuela 


This already had been done by the 
Illinois Democratic State Central Com. 
mittee and the Wisconsin State Cormit. 
tee. Mayor Edward Kelly of Chicago had 
put the project before Wisconsin Demo 
crats. At the Illinois meeting, at Spring. 
field, the plan was put before the State 
Committee by two Chicago alderme 

The identity of a vice-presidentiai run. 
ning mate occupied the attention of Con- 
mittee members in their speculative mo 
ments. Right now, Speaker Sam Raybun 
has the edge. He was the man _ whos 
voice, in an off-record talk, helped to cod 
the tempers of the Southern governor 
Senator Scott Lucas of Illinois also i 
mentioned as a possibility, and Vice Pres: 
dent Henry Wallace is not out of the 
running. But the final choice will fali upa 
Mr. Roosevelt after he makes his decisio 
on the fourth-term question. 

Election-year problems are a con rollin 
factor in Mr. Roosevelt’s relations with 
Congress. The question of subsidies ty 
stabilize prices still is up in the air. So ar 
taxes, renegotiation of war contracis anf 
national service legislation. But «a com 
promise is being evolved to enable tl 
soldiers to vote in November. 

Mr. Roosevelt got rid of ther 
wage dispute last week when the o 
erators and the workers finally can 
to an agreement and Secretary 
War Stimson turned the railroad 
back to their owners. The Preside 
announced the agreement at his si 
gle press conference of the week. 

The press conference was the fir 
Mr. Roosevelt had held in 19 #4, al 
the first since an attack of influen 
sent him to bed several weeks ag 
His illness had taken ten pounds 4 
his weight. 

A distinguished visitor caused t! 
state silver to be brought out for 
dinner such as is rare in wartim 
General Isaias Medina Angarita, t! 
President of Venezuela, was guest 
honor. With the General 
ministers of treasury and _ pub 
works. The dinner brought num 
ous Cabinet officials, generals, 4 
mirals and members of Congress 
the White House. 

By coincidence, the dinner was 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s thi 
term inauguration anniversary. T 
anniversary, itself, got no special ¢ 
servance from him. 
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Here’s a toast to the men of the Army Tank Destroyer Forces, one - of 

the newest branches of the service, yet one that has already built up its 
traditions of high courage, gallant conduct and brilliance in combat 
Their chief weapons are speed and Fire-Power 
maneuver enemy tanks—Fire-Power to out-range and out-slug them. In 
Hitler’s once-mighty Panzers have 
and to fear— America’s Tank Destroyer Forces! 


action. 


Africa, in Sicily, in Italy . 


learned to respect 


> SIRE-POWER 

_ 48 Our Busnesa/ 
“Seek! — Strike!— Destroy!” is the official 
motto of the Tank Destroyer Forces of the 
United States Army. And it’s our war- 
time job at Oldsmobile to help produce 
the Fire-Power it takes to carry out that 


mission. In full co-operation with Army 


speed to out- 


Ordnance, Oldsmobile is building both 
cannon and shell for the Tank Destroyers 
—long-barreled, high-velocity cannon 
which can knock out any tank that’s built— 
plus the high-explosive and armor-piercing 
shell these deadly guns fire. Oldsmobile also 
builds automatic aerial cannon for fighter 
planes, cannon and: shell for tanks, and 


large caliber shell for the artillery and Navy. 


OFFICIAL INSIGNIA 
TANK DESTROYER FORCES 
UNITED STATES ARMY 
Oldsmobile respectfully dedicates 

this page to the Army officers 


and enlisted men who wear these 
colorful shoulder sleeve insignia. 


BACK UP THE BOYS 
WHO WEAR 
THESE INSIGNIA 


You can help provide the Fire-Power our 
Tank Destroyer Forces need—by buying 
War Bonds and Stamps. Buy an extra 
War Bond now. And keep on buying them, 
until the last Axis tank has been destroyed! 


BUY WAR BONDS! 


OLDS MOBILE °"c:°* GENERAL MOTORS 
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ALUMINUM... .‘‘Here was a rebirth of the competitive spirit and individual 


daring that have made America great.” From the Reynolds Aluminum Plant at 


Listerhill, Alabama, pours a vast new supply of this essential metal. 












REYNOLDS ALUMINUM: 





BROKE THE BOTTLENECK 
OF WARPLANE PRODUCTION 


‘ARLY in 1940, the United States was producing less than 
a third as much aluminum as our Axis enemies. 
Reynolds saw the limitations this put on American air- 
plane output—plunged into aluminum production over- 
night. And did it entirely on its own initiative. 

By Pearl Harbor, 16 Reynolds plants were ready and 
rolling. Millions of pounds of Reynolds aluminum poured 
into roaring warplane factories. America, in her hour of 
need, was given a great new source of this vital metal. 


PRODUCTION SOARS — PRICES DROP 25% 


Here was a rebirth of the competitive spirit and individual 
daring that have made America great—a spirit that in- 
spired the entire aluminum industry. Production has soared 
to many times the pre-war output. During the same time 
prices have dropped 25%—a vast saving for America at war. 

Today, 40 giant Reynolds plants in 14 states are going 
ahead in high gear—helping to boost America’s aluminum 
production to over two billion pounds a year. 

This astonishing increase in production has proved more 
than sufficient for our war plant needs. As a result alumi- 
num is being made available for certain essential civilian 
requirements—refrigerators, packaging of perishable foods, 
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washing machines, and other necessary home-front uses 
where aluminum will save man-hours and do the job more 
economically and more efficiently than any other material. 


AMERICA’S METAL OF THE FUTURE 


Today, all Reynolds’ vast resources are mobilized for Vic- 
tory. Tomorrow, Reynolds’ advanced methods of produc- 
tion and pioneering ingenuity promise to make aluminum 
one of America’s most useful and economical metals. 
Abundant supplies, at low cost, will mean household 
equipment of new lightness and beauty... will bring greater 
speed and safety to our transportation systems . . . will 
give us important new building materials; stronger, more 
efficient tools for industry. In short, aluminum will con- 
tribute in many ways to America’s peacetime future. 





AT THE GIANT FORT WORTH PLANT of the Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation, Liberator Bombers, using Reynolds pre- 
fabricated parts and sheet aluminum, pass down one of the world’s 
largest double mechanized assembly lines. For years Reynolds has 
rolled more light-gauge aluminum than any other company; has 
pioneered in producing finished aluminum parts for warplane makers 
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“in proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 








(We present this week an article originally published in 
“The New York Times” and written by Samuel S. Fels, one of 
America’s finest citizens. He has long been a successful manu- 
tacturer but in recent years has devoted himself to civic affairs 
in Philadelphia and to philanthropies in the field of social 
service.—David Lawrence) 


BY SAMUEL S. FELS 


There is nothing mysterious about war except our age-long 
delay in preventing it. Wars and fears of war will keep on until 
we are sensible enough to take militant, effective measures to 
put an end to them. 

The same emotions and deviltries which so often upset the 
daily life move men of a certain compelling type toward con- 
quest. Knowing no other answeptto aggression, the millions join 
forces to combat it and do so eagerly when their emotions are 
sufficiently aroused. 

But as never before, while this second world conflict is still 
in process, we have ready to our hands a mighty pruning hook 
which, if we but strengthen and use it, can hereafter pare down 
and control the armaments without which modern wars would 
be impossible. 

Granted that the great boon which disarmament would bring 
to the world has long been recognized—and nothing come of it. 
Granted, too, that conferences on the subject—local, national, 
international—were held in the interval between the two World 
Wars of the twentieth century. They minted many words but 
little action. How else, when we ourselves threw the first monkey 
wrench into Wilson’s League of Nations? There had been no 
machinery set up while the first World War was on, such as 
the present World War is forging for us on the anvils of col- 
lective resistance to the Axis. 

That multiple tool is the United Nations. For my part, I am 
fully convinced that we—that they—will win this war. It can 
be said for these countries, as Benjamin Franklin said of the 
American colonies in the days of our founding: “Our cause is 
the cause of all mankind; we are fighting for their liberty in 
defending our own.” The issue that is taking shape, as our 
united efforts have shifted from defense to attack, to counter- 
invasion and unconditional surrender, is whether we can make 
peace as we are making war, in the cause of all mankind and 
in ways that will buttress our own freedoms in protecting those 
of others. 

Thirty-three Governments, scattered over the face of the 
world, have voluntarily linked their fortunes in the prosecution 
of this war against aggressors. They already constitute a ma- 
jority of the nations of the world in numbers, force and in- 
fluence. There is every indication that after the war they will 
add most, if not all, of the neutrals to their list and, when the 
time is ripe, so, too, the present enemy countries. This is so 
because the United Nations can, if they will, present the most 
hopeful nucleus for an international union of all Governments 
in the interest of peace and good-will. 

Meanwhile, at the peace table, this organization will have 
power to enforce, by coercion if necessary, the demands of its 
members on the enemy countriés. That will be their immediate 
and negative urge. Their positive opportunity concerns them- 
selves, concerns their willingness to make the most of what the 
occasion offers by taking the first practical step in preventing 







PRINCIPLES 


future wars. They can put into operation a permanent method 
for disarmament. 

The main opposition to such efforts to prevent war by com. 
mon consent will hinge on the dogma of sovereignty which, a 
monarchy slowly gave ground, attached itself to nations. But 
sovereignty of nations, as a safeguard against the brunt of war, 
has passed out as completely as the old reliance on the good 
sense of kings. Nor has neutrality proved a sure defense. Wit. 
ness Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, and their cave-in to 
the Nazi Blitzkrieg. That no nation is any longer a power unto 
itself is shown by the mounting demand for some form o 
federation. 

What we call peace is practiced in villages, towns, cities, 
countries, states in a satisfactory way. What we call war is 
practiced between nations and there has been no effective 
method to frustrate it. The way has been left open for scoundrek 
and men of all types who can control Governments to start 
wars with other nations whether the excuse be good, bad or in- 
different, and whether or not the consequence may lead toa 
world conflict. 

No unit of Government except the nation has the right to 
wage war. National law, backed by force, stands ready to sup- 
press any domestic outbreaks. But nations are without right o 
authority to prevent war among themselves. This antiquated, 
and fatal omission must be made good. 

Here we have the charge on the United Nations—to do col-f 
lectively what no one of them can do alone. My belief is that 
the victorious nations will act, if from now on public opinio 
throws its weight behind statecraft as hard as it has behind 
fighting. Ten safeguards would go a long way to rid the worlliiploy f 
of modern wars if demanded and adopted at the peace tableiien ty 

(1) Charge the United Nations with the obligation to prefyment 
vent wars and vest in them the power whenever and wherevel, how 
necessary to use force to accomplish this end. thout 





(2) Require that weapons and materials of war remaininfifited N 
in the hands of the Axis powers shall be cut up, sold for scragiming 
and the proceeds used to supply much-needed food to the pecs and 
ple of the countries concerned. (A preference for butter ovepnot e 








cannon is thus indicated.) oday 

(3) Provide that instruments of war, remaining in the hand@imot b: 
of members of the United Nations after the war is over, may bat bee: 
retained by them wholly or in part for requirements within theigMar is 
own borders; but that their primary purpose, and their sole u pr 
outside those borders, shall be to carry out duties laid dowsmistrat: 
for the United Nations in the peace. d de 

(4) Charge the United Nations with the duty and power tin t! 
prohibit any further manufacture of weapons and munitions @ Woul: 
























war by any country or by private enterprise. Should, howevegf to i 
conditions arise later where limited amounts are required tq sho 
carry out the purposes of the Peace Treaty, these shall be cong cond 





trolled by the United Nations only. the ir 

(5) Charge the United Nations with establishing a centr@poal \ 
headquarters through which constant and diligent search shagfally, . 
be carried out in any part of the world for dangerous evidengimate. 
of preparations for war and situations that might lead to it. Th 
would call for a corps of able, energetic, trained men to keep" pr 
touch with conditions by personal visits to countries whegpand « 
trouble is likely to occur. This corps of men to be given by th the 
Peace Treaty all the rights needed by them to fulfill their igpt In | 



































“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
a — defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


VOLTAIRE 
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thod tions, including the right of search for hidden munitions 
tories. 

om: (6) Charge the United Nations with maintaining a similar 
h, fins to audit conditions in any mandated or colonial territories, 
ButiRth additional power to require reports, hold hearings and 
wat, Bar native testimony. 

gooi (7) Provide that the police powers of the various countries 
Wit- Bl be put at the service of the United Nations when called 
in toon, This will have the great advantage of connecting world 
untoMorts to prevent war with local efforts to prevent disorder. 

m off§(8) Project the work of the United Nations on a basis of 
tire frankness with the people—their constituents; publishing 
“ities the world open, concise and regular reports in every tongue. 
fat 88(9) Provide, through some equable and compulsory system, 
ctiveMMequate revenue to maintain these and other services of the 
idrekited Nations. 

statt¥(10) Count on the advantages accruing to the countries par- 
of in Mpating in the United Nations to lead neutral and, after due 
| to abation, enemy countries to join them. 

let us look at these provisions in the light of the last twenty- 
years. Clearly, law and force are positive necessities if 
man beings want a satisfying, progressive life. For lack of 
m, internationally, the twentieth century has already been 
wcked by two major tragedies. First, the failure of the League 
Nations through lack of real authority. Second, the out- 
io colfak of Hitler with his devilish policies which could have been 
is thal scotched by any competent organization of the peace- 
piniomiing nations. 

behinur past experience goes to show that the mere power to 
- worliiploy force is often itself sufficient to prompt a settlement be- 
tabledeen two nations without resort to war. The international em- 
to prtfyment of force is and should be based on law. International 
nereve™™, however, is in the last analysis the result of agreements 
hout power of enforcement except by national war. The 
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naininggited Nations can evolve ways to overcome this deficiency by 
r scramoming the center for control of those dangers of war which 
he peoge and history have shown that nations acting independently 


er ové@not equipped to handle. 
oday it is absurd to say that wars, a product of mankind, 
e handgfmot be prevented when so many heretofore “impossibilities” 
may bgt been overcome. 
in theifVar is a tool of man and subject to him. 
sole ugphe prevention of war requires a reasonably wise use of ad- 
d dowgmistrative management capacity by the United Nations. 
d developments in these arts indicate the prospect of suc- 
ower t@ in this new and wider field. Without armament, modern 
‘tions @ Would be stopped in its tracks. The only implements avail- 
1owevem to individual nations under the peace system proposed 
uired t@#d shortly be those built for the uses of peace. Attacks under 
be com conditions would be minor affairs and quickly smothered 
the international force provided for. Trained armies for 
. cent@pnal war purposes would gradually disappear just as, his- 
rch shaélly, ducal armies and private armies gave way to those of 
evidenggitate. And with them would go their financial drain on civi- 
> it. Thaton 
> keep i prevention of war requires apparatus, not merely the 
es wheand ears of sentient observers wherever trouble is brewing, 
n by th the swift and far-flung implementation of the forces for 
their it In spite of their violent beginnings, the Alexandrian Em- 











pire and then that of Rome widened the areas of peace in the 
world. Their fall registered the weakness of foot soldiers, 
chariots and galleys, to hold vast realms in awe. Centuries later 
the rise of the Spanish Empire and then those of the Dutch and 
British sprang from gunpowder and sailing ships. In modern 
times, colonies have been bridled by navies. But today, the air- 
plane is not only crowding the battleship in the midst of a world 
conflict, but holds out promise as an admirable tool of the de- 
mocracies in policing the globe. 

The prevention of war calls for bold civilian initiative now, 
while the fighting of this one is going forward. We cannot af- 
ford to wait on tired diplomats to draft treaties afterward, as 
at Versailles, when national self-interest will tug at their elbows. 

This is what gives such significance to the entrance on the 
scene of the United Nations. True, thus far they have not even 
met as such. Thus far their course has been channeled in terms 
of belligerence. Yet it is of vast importance that they find them- 
selves a going concern before this war ends. Only then can they 
become adequate stewards of the earth’s hopes in framing the 
peace. 

There may well be difficulties in seeking concerted wartime 
action through their assembly now. Specialized conferences have 
been held, but highly centralized planning is the essence of 
military efficiency. Nevertheless, if the United Nations were 
called together to consider not war but clear-cut post-war plans 
to preserve the peace once that is ushered in by victory, the 
present inhibitions might not hold. 

With a practicable plan ready to be put into operation to 
insure permanent peace, the relations of one nation to another 
would assume an entirely different outlook. Some of the ob- 
jectives of the League of Nations and of the World Court 
would stand revealed as alike workable and desirable. Questions 
of boundaries between nations have often led to war. With the 
withdrawal of the war fear, these questions could be approached 
on their economic and social merits, and settled on the basis of 
enduring friendly relations rather than their tactical importance. 

There is every reason to forecast that post-war economic re 
covery in its many and grave aspects would be made simpler, 
easier and far more effective. Plans should be laid for the United 
Nations to function as an international police power against ag- 
gression as soon as military occupation ends. This in itself 
would break ground for later cooperation in other fields. It 
would give a breathing space for grappling with the economic 
causes that make for conflict and in due course for energizing 
moves that will make for the general welfare the world round. 

The upshot of a contrary course is easily grasped. As in the 
past, each nation would develop a passionate nationalism (mis- 
called patriotism) leading toward a constant suspicion of its 
fellows. Are the people of the world to stand idly by while in- 
ternational anarchy runs its course until once more wanton de- 
struction of life, morals, art, property, is unleashed? Then, war 
in turn will run its course until once more through sheer ex- 
haustion some fighting nations sue for peace. And through it all 
no lasting settlement of our many domestic economic and social 
questions could be reached so long as war is not washed from 
the slate. 

The time is ripe for a joint and courageous advance by the 
United Nations to implement peace for a freed world. 

The people are waiting and clamoring for it. 
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ABOUT FURLOUGHS HOME FOR MEN OVERSEAS 


(The military services are giving more 
and more attention to the problem of 
rotating men who have served long periods 
overseas. Plans already have’ been worked 
out by the War Department to provide 
trips home and furloughs for men serving 
in certain areas and consideration is be- 
ing given to similar rotation for men in 
some of the other foreign theaters. This 
follows pressure from families, from mem- 
bers of Congress and from some of the 
men themselves. Many relatives of men 
serving overseas are asking how the rota- 
tion system works and on what basis men 
would be picked for trips home.) 


Thousands of men in many parts of the 
world are likely to get trips home in the 
months ahead through the Army’s rota- 
tion system. On the other hand, many 
thousands of others have no chance of 
getting home any time soon. Military 
effectiveness and battle plans are impor- 
tant factors in all cases. Also, transporta- 
tion facilities always are a major con- 
sideration, and a replacement must be on 
hand, if needed, before a soldier is allowed 
to return home. 


First: How far has the Army gone with its 
program of rotation for men in foreign 
service? 


In certain areas where the men can be 
spared and transportation is not a serious 
difficulty, the rotation system already is 
in effect. This applies to such theaters as 
the Caribbean and Alaskan defense zones. 
Men who have served at these posts for 
two years are now being returned home 
under the rotation program. Thus, if your 
son, husband or some other relative has 
put in two years in one of these areas, 
the prospect is that you will see him back 
home before midsummer. 


Similarly, a limited number of men in the 
North African theater who have 18 
months’ foreign service behind them are 
being rotated home each month. But, here, 
future military operations may have an 
important bearing in deciding how many 
men get home. That means that, if there 
should be a major thrust at the Axis 
through the Balkans, it is unlikely that 
any relative that you have in a nearby 
zone will come home under the rotation 
system during the height of the operations. 


What is the outlook for a trip home for a 
relative who is stationed in the South 
or Southwest Pacific? 


The Army is working on a plan to get 
some of these men home. Progress is being 
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made in this direction and the plan prob- 
ably will be completed in a few weeks. 
Improvement in the shipping situation 
makes it almost certain that some men in 
the South and Southwest Pacific will be 
returned home this spring and summer. 
However, it has not been indicated how 
long a man must have served in these 
areas to be in line for a trip home. 


On the other hand, there is no talk at 
this time of a general rotation home of 
men stationed in the British Isles, with the 
exception of combat fliers. This is because 
the Ground Forces in Britain are being 
held in reserve for an invasion blow from 
the west. Furthermore, these troops have 
not been subject to the strain of combat. 


On what basis would the Army decide 
which men would go home first? ~ 


A number of factors would be involved, 
but greatest emphasis is going to be placed 
on whether a man has undergone combat 
fatigue and stress. In other words: If you 
have a relative who has seen front-line 
combat service, he will have a good chance 
of being picked for rotation home ahead 
of a man who has been stationed far 
behind the fighting lines. Also, in plans 
announced so far, men in the Ground 
Forces must have served definite periods 
overseas—from 18 months to two years— 
before they are eligible for rotation home. 


Other considerations also will be involved. 
For example, suppose a man has_ been 
sick or wounded, but still is capable of 
further service. He probably would be 
rotated home ahead of a man who is in 
perfect condition and has not seen com- 
bat service. Also, a man with battle ex- 
perience who was being sent home to serve 
as a trainer or to get further training 
would be likely to get priority. The com- 
manding officer has final say as to who 
and in what order his men are allowed to 
return home. 


After men are rotated home from foreign 
service, what becomes of them? 


When they get back to the U.S., they are 
given new assignments. Some are used to 
train other men, some are sent to get 
specialized training themselves and others 
are attached to new military units. Many 
of them later will go back overseas, often 
to an entirely new theater of operations. 


The program involves a furlough in the 
United States for each man after his re- 
turn. As a rule, this furlough would allow 
him to spend 10 days at home exclusive 
of the traveling time that is required. 


In special cases, furloughs might be grant- 
ed for longer periods. 


Does the Army rotation system apply to 

officers too? 
Yes. But, even if an officer is in line for 
a return home, it is unlikely that he can 
be spared from his post until there is a 
replacement on hand for him. Medical off- 
cers, nurses and members of the Women’s 
Army Corps also, theoretically, are includ- 
ed in the rotation program provided that 
they can be relieved from their duties. 
But a man who has had heavy combat 
duty probably would get home ahead of 
persons in these groups. 


Will the same rotation system apply to 
members of the Army Air Forces? 


In general, the policy for rotation will be 
the same for the ground personnel of the 
Air Forces as for other branches of the 
Army. But there is a different system for 
combat crews—both commissioned  offi- 
cers and enlisted men. The rule is that 
they get a trip home after completing a 
certain number of combat flights. This 
varies from 25 to 50 missions, according 
to their combat zone. Some who show 
signs of strain are sent home before mak- 
ing all of their flights. After a visit home, 
returned fliers are sent to a rest camp ip 
the U.S. Then they become instructors, 
are assigned to other duties or are sent 
back for further combat service overseas. 


How does it work for the Navy? What 
chance is there that a relative serving 
in foreign waters or in an overseas 
post can get a trip home? 


The Navy also has a policy of rotating en 
listed personnel, but the general situation 
is different for the Navy. Many officers 
and men now get trips home when theif 
ship or some other naval ship returns to 
an American port. Under the rotation pok- 
icy, a seaman who has served 18 months 
on hazardous sea duty or in an outlying 
station might be given a rehabilitation 
leave and then reassigned to new duties. 
However, such rotation must not interfere 
with the fighting efficiency of the Na 
and all leaves must have approval of com- 
manding officers. 

The Marine Corps tries to bring home 
ach month 3 per cent of its men serving 
overseas. But this program also is de 
pendent largely upon shipping facilities 
and military operations. And, as in the) 
Army, emphasis usually is placed on com 
bat service in deciding who is to be picked 
first for trips back home. 
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Now especially, with high mileage on them, millions of grate Plymouth cars are demonstrating 
superior economy, long life, and war usefulness. Abilities that made them great are employed these 
home days in volume production for war jobs demanding high precision: on tank, cannon and airplane 
@semblies; welding and machining armor-plate; fabricating numerous exact items from aluminum, 
bronze, magnesium, cannon steels. Meanwhile, Plymouth dealers have parts available, and provide 
outstanding service for automobiles of all makes. * PLYMOUTH Division of Chrysler Corporation. |f 
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Soviet Rumors 
| Of Peace Deal: 
| Views of Press 


Comments in the American press on 
rumors published by Pravda, Russian 
Communist Party organ, of separate-peace 
negotiations between the German and 





British Governments express complete dis 
belief, bewilderment as to Soviet motive 
in their publication and fear of harmful 
effect on Allied harmony. The Russian ae. 
tion is interpreted variously as a warning 
to the two democracies not to support the 
Poles in the border dispute, an expression 
of Russian impatience for a second front 
or simply a feeler for information. 
Calling the publicity “one of the capital 
blunders of the war on the Allied side, 
the New York Herald Tribune (Ind- 
Rep.) suggests it may be “a clumsy ‘psy- 
chological’ maneuver” by which Moscow 
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with none too clear a conscience over its 
attitude toward Poland, is trying to . 
put pressure on the British Government 
and .. . the Poles.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Daily New 
(Ind.) calls upon Russia to “disavow the 
Pravda report and reaffirm the perme 
nence of the United Nations alliance.” 

The Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal (Rep. 
likewise voices a hope “that an explana- 





tion .. . will be shortly forthcoming.” 
: “If the United Nations are to remail 
) | united, Premier Stalin must make the 


. we) — oo i ( Fj | fullest explanation of this incredible story 
: a — j K— = so < and repudiate it,” says the Philadelphia 
= / a \ ~ Shing “ (Pa.) Record (Ind.). 
iin, si “iat : The New York Post (Ind.-Lab.) argues 
A y < Ci; 7 in \ that “we should be able to understand” 
‘ — 5 ae Fe CIHE the Russian attitude, since “Russia ha 


been allowed to suspect ... that Great 


| vA Ss AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES zs Britain . . . has been . . . conspiring with 
Le 


\ the Polish Government-in-exile,” and con- 


= GS cludes: “We must learn from the Pravda 
0A taste (Cd Crow today ti 10 + repercussions the absolute importance d 
- avoiding the creation of suspicions.” 


JSMV0e the same perfection Ce whiskey The Boston (Mass.) Herald  (Ind- 
ke tick generations of critical dunkers | Rep.) asserts that “Pravda’s sensationd 


a | statement ... has all the appearance 
hae Krown and ufplauded =a a bare-faced fake. The chances are that 
the article . . . was a special concoctiag » 
of the home office of Pravda.” 
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The Old Crow whiskey you buy today was distilled and laid “Such an accusation,” points out. the 
away to age years before the war. Today the Old Crow Distil- Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer (Ind: 
lery is producing only alcohol for war purposes. So be patient Dem.), provides “a juicy item for Nat 
if you can’t have all you want of Old Crow when you want propaganda broadcasts,” and adds: “The = 
it. We are doing our utmost to distribute our reserve stocks Pravda dispatch makes us wonder whether 
so as to assure you a continuous supply for the duration. we understand the Russians as well as we Bt 
— ne think we do.” Ws 





Kentucky Straight Whiskey « Bourbon we lige wittaleoey is 4 years old /<- i 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N.Y. «© 100Proof( “=~ /) | 34 THE UNITED STATES NEW 








There is no room for flaws in the weapons 
of war. Accuracy in vision, split-second timing, un- 
failing performance are qualities of high-precision 
manufacture. American industry has turned to tem- 
perature-humidity control as a major factor in count- 
less precision-production and processing operations. 


RADIAL COMPRESSOR 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


AIRTEMP DIVISION OF 
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Chrysler Airtemp Variable Capaci 
ing and refrigeration are winning 1 outstanding 
war record on both the production: _ battle fronts. 
Send for your copy of Chrysler Air. 1p At War— 
a booklet that tells a dramatic war story and points 
the way to important new production efficiencies. 
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Tune in Major Bowes Every Thursday, CBS, 9 P.M. E. W.T. 
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THROWING LIGHT ON UNION FUNDS 


Prospect That Organizations Must Give 


Fear of labor officials that 
Congress action will open 
way for taxation of income 


Congress at last appears to have found 
a way to compel labor unions to give an 
accounting of their funds to the Govern- 
ment. In the past, all efforts to get such 
legislation through both have 
failed. Now, however, a provision calling 
for such an accounting has been written 
into the bill. Unless President 
Roosevelt vetoes the bill, the requirement 
will become law. 


houses 


new tax 


If there is no veto, the unions probably 
will have to report the following informa- 
tion to the Internal Revenue Bureau: 

Income from real estate and other 
investments. 

Income 
and assessments. 

Salaries paid to officers. 

Specific questions to be asked the unions 
will be left to the determination of the 
Revenue Bureau. Congress merely is vot- 
ing to require that financial reports be 
filed with a view to determining whether 
this income, now tax-free, is sufficient to 
provide a new and substantial source of 
revenue for the Treasury if it is decided 
that it should be taxed. Congress is not 
calling for a tax on this income. 


from initiation fees, dues 


SENATOR CLARK 
Is Congress driving a wedge... 


What Congress is after. Congress is not 
merely trying to ferret out new revenue 
sources in requiring these financial ac- 
countings. It is trying to run down some 
of the reports about high union initiation 
fees. It wants to know how much workers 
are being charged by unions for the priv- 
ilege of getting jobs. Stories of high union 
fees charged on Army and Navy construc- 
tion projects and in some war industries 
have been circulated widely. 

Also, getting inquisitive 
about union contributions to political cam- 
paigns, and financial reports would afford 
a way to check the extent of these con- 
tributions. Unions that have contributed 
$700,000 to the CIO's Political Action 
Committee undoubtedly would be required 
to report these sums. 


Congress is 


The union reports would not be open to 
public inspection, but they would be avail- 
able to congressional committees. Through 
these committees, some of the reports 
surely would be publicized. 

Labor’s opposition. Union officials fought 
the proposal as an opening wedge toward 
taxation of their incomes and as an effort 
to open union books to “fishing expedi- 
tions” of antiunion Congressmen. Con- 
gress preferred, however, to believe that 
rank-and-file union members were in favor 
of such legislation because they want to 
know how their money is spent. 

The legislation also requires that finan- 
cial reports be filed by co-operative or- 
ganizations, clubs, Chambers of Com- 
and other tax-free groups. 
But Congress showed more interest in the 


merce some 
labor groups than in the other organiza- 
tions. It was obvious that the members 
who favored the law viewed it as a first step 
toward closer federal regulation of unions. 

Senator Bailey (Dem.), of North Car- 
olina, argued that labor unions have been 
given power to tax their members and in- 
directly to tax American workers by fixing 
the amount of their dues. Why, then, it 
was reasoned, should they not be taxed? 
Opponents agreed with Senator Bennett 
C. Clark 


tended that it was improper for Congress 


(Dem.), of Missouri, who con- 


to tax labor’s right to organize for collec- 
tive bargaining. The legislation, he said, 
was an indirect attack upon that right. 


Rail Wages. Like the miners before 
them, the railroad workers found it profit- 
able to seek a settlement of their wage 
dispute outside the regular Government 


Full Reports on Finances 


that had been established to 
handle their dispute. By refusing to accept 
the wage award offered by Fred Vinson, 
Director of Economic Stabilization, and 
by threatening to strike, the railroad men 
were able to get a better settlement than 
one they once had been willing to accept 
What happened was this: 
Nonoperating unions. These workers 
came out of the protracted negotiations 
with hourly increases ranging from 9 to II 
cents an hour. At one time they had 
agreed, as had the railroad operators, t 
accept an 


processes 


cents an hour, 
recommended by an emergency board es 
tablished under the Railway Mediation 
Act. This award was upset, however 
when Mr. Vinson ruled that it was infla 
tionary and more than could be allowe 
under the “little steel” formula. 

By holding out against the Vinson awar 
and negotiating a new pact that gave then 


increase of 8 


allowances for overtime, the “nonops” wer 
able to boost the 8-cent increase, for whi 
they could have settled voluntarily, to th 
9-to-11-cent And, because of the 
allowances for overtime, Mr. Vinson foun 
that the 9-to-1l-cent increase was not il 


range. 


flationary, whereas an 8-cent increase ha 
been considered inflationary. 

Operating unions. These unions orig 
nally sought increases of $3 a day. Ai 


emergency board under the Railway 


peer & Ex n 
SENATOR BAILEY 
...into the unions’ inner sanctums? 
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A VITAL LESSON FROM WORLD WAR | 
THIS NATION MUST NOT FORGET 
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What happened 
War I? 


Our transportation system broke 
down. Freight embargoes were de- 
clared. 


in World 


Why hasn’t it happened in 
this war? 


One of the main reasons is that 
we now have a _ 5-billion-dollar 
highway system to back up and 
relieve our railroads—a system 
which was practically non-existent 
in 1917. And its importance is em- 
phasized when we consider that 
today the railroads have something 
like 25,000 less miles of right-of- 
way, 650,000 fewer freight cars, 
20,000 fewer locomotives and 750,- 
000 fewer workers than they had 
in World War I. 


But—we can’t be complacent. 


The last war proved that “it can 
happen here.” It could happen again 
—if highway transportation broke 
down. 


How could it fail? 


Trucks and trailers do wear out 
.+.and due to lack of replacement 
vehicles, repair parts and me- 
chanics, the number laid up is 
steadily increasing. Some for-hire 
operators have as many as 25% of 
their units off the road right now, 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY « 
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Today—Transportation doing a successful job— 


Railroads backed up by 350,000 miles of hard 
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seriously affecting the movement 
of war freight and causing the oper- 
ators heavy financial losses. 


A serious situation. 


Highway transportation is vir- 
tually under Federal and State con- 
trol, because vital policy decisions 
affecting equipment and operations 
have been removed from manage- 
ment and are controlled by govern- 
ment. The government realizes that 
fair earnings are essential. That is 





Highway transportation grew 
from practically nothing to where 
it is today in the past 25 years. 
Trucks and trailers and freight ter- 
minals were bought out of earnings. 
Today, heavy wartime traffic is 
rapidly burning up the equipment 
so laboriously acquired. At the same 
time, because production of civilian 
trucks and trailers was stopped 
shortly after Pearl Harbor and only 
a few have been built since, carriers 
are in danger of being put out of 
business and their franchises bought 
up by all too eager competitors— 
some of whom are profitably en- 
gaged in other forms of transporta- 
tion. 


Truck and trailer manufacture 
should never have been stopped. 
It is as necessary to provide trans- 
portation of war products as it is to 
provide production—and we did 
not curtail production. 
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why, when it took over the rails in 
1917, earnings equal to those aver- 
aged for a previous three-year 
period were guaranteed. But, under 
the peculiar Federal and State con- 
trol over highway transportation 
in this war, many motor transport 
operators are losing money. And 
continued losses are one of the 
surest ways in which highway trans- 
portation can be destroyed. 


The answer is a simple one— 
unshackle motor transport by: 


1) Establishing a sound program 
so that an adequate number of 
replacement vehicles—and, of 
course, repair parts—are built and 
delivered to essential haulers. 


2) Deferring from military service 
men in the operating and mainte- 
nance fields of essential motor 
transport. 


3] Establishing new, uniform, more 
liberal size-and-weight “floors,” 
and/or reciprocity between ll 
States on vehicle sizes and weights. 
Eliminating taxes, assessments and 
fees over and above those required 
for road building and maintenance. 
In the public and national interest 
and to speed our war effort—State 
barriers of all kinds should be elim- 
inated. 


Service in All Principal Cities 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


























@. Many U. S. Paratroopers owe their lives 
to Oregon flax plants. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fact. Willamette Valley flax fiber is 
used to make parachute webbing. The 
Northern Pacific Railway last year 
hauled 5 million pounds to mills. 








Q. “‘Varnished cars’’ is railroad slang for a 
special type of refrigerator car. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fiction. “‘Varnished cars’ means a 
passenger train. Every day “varnished 
cars” full of troops and war personnel 
speed along Northern Pacific tracks. 





Q. Modern hens, under war pressure; average 
67 eggs a year. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Average is 117 in Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, which ship 216 
million eggs yearly via Northern Pacific, 
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Q. Scoring butter means churning it by hand. 
Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Score is measure of quality. 
The Northwest shipped 52,200,000 Ibs. 
of high scoring butter via the Northern 
Pacific Railway in 1943. 











Q. Millions of people in the Northwest live 
on one “‘ Main Street’. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. It’s the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way—called “‘Main Street of the North- 
west” because it links more of the 
Northwest’s important populous centers. 
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Mediation Act awarded them 4 cents ay 
hour. This was approved by Mr. Vinson 
as within the limits of the “little steel” 
formula. But the workers rejected the 
award, held out for more and voted to 
strike. They wound up with an increase of 
9 cents an hour. Persons close to the 
negotiations believe they would have settled 
for 8 cents, the amount originally awarde/ 
the nonoperating workers by the emer. 
gency board, if it had been approved }y 
Mr. Vinson. The 9-cent increase, for whieh 
the operating workers finally settled, ip. 
cluded a 5-cent-an-hour allowance for over. 
time. Because he did not consider th 
allowance for overtime inflationary, M 
Vinson approved the 9-cent increase. 

Other concessions were obtained }y 
both groups as a result of their refusal to 
accept the original Vinson awards. Eight. 
een of the unions successfully resisted a 
proposal by President Roosevelt to ‘reex 
railroad wages for the duration. Two 
operating unions—the trainmen and the 
engineers—agreed to this freeze after it 
was incorporated in an arbitration award 
made by Mr. Roosevelt. Also, the operat- 
ing unions won a week’s vacation with 
pay, and the nonoperating workers wil 
receive back wages totaling about $170; 
000,000, retroactive to Feb. 1, 1943. 

The settlement will cost railroads abou 
$350,000,000 a year in additional wages 


Miners and the AFL. Don’t exper 
everything to be serene and peaceful in 
the American Federation of Labor when 
now or a little later, John L. Lewis take 
his miners back in. Mr. Lewis and Wit 
liam Green, the AFL president, may ap 
pear to bury the hatchet, but it could take 
months or even years to smooth out al 
the rows over jurisdiction that are likel 
to result from the miners’ return. 

Mr. Lewis is willing to make some juris 
dictional compromises, perhaps to the er 
tent of agreeing to drop his United Cor 
struction Workers Union, a group that ha 
entered the field of the AFL building 
trades. But he is not likely to agree ti 
abandoning altogether the chemical ir 
dustry field where he also crosses AFI 
lines. Even if the most irritating jurisdic 
tional problems are adjusted in advanee, 
there will be plenty of opportunity for it 
ternal dissension after Mr. Lewis agai 
becomes a power in the organization. He 
and some AFL officials have been bitte 
enemies too long to be forgiven so quick 

Some of the advantages to be gained bi 
return of the miners would be these: 

For the AFL. The Federation would gail 
a powerful and wealthy union, with 4 
membership of close to 600,000. This woull 
bring a heavy contributor to the Al 
treasury. Mr. Lewis could be expected 1 
attract some CIO local unions back inté 
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the AFL fold, for he still has a_ strong 
following in some of the unions thal 
he helped to organize when he headed the 


CIO. AFL now holds little hope {0 
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The shape Of things to come 


0. DAY, we probably shall have such 
wheard-of delicacies as fresh figs from 
the groves of Asia Minor for breakfast. 


In the meantime, it’s a wise U. S. 
titizen who tempers enthusiasm with 
reality concerning when to expect new 
md exciting post-war commodities. 
For food processors and manufacturers 
ofconsumer goods are today supplying 
bth soldier and civilian at win-the- 
var pace. Directly after the war, there 
vill be a period of adjustment, with 
varying degrees of change in products 
fom pre-war days. Then will come 


the evolution (not revolution) so many 
anticipate. 

For the manufacturer planning post- 
war trade, the important centers of 
population, such as Philadelphia, offer 
the surest road to widespread influence 
in post-war buying. Philadelphia, for 
instance, is one of the outstanding 
markets of the country. And messages 
in one newspaper can establish impor- 
tant buying preferences in this market. 

That newspaper is The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. The Bulletin goes 
home in this city of homes — is read 


daily by approximately 4 out of 5 
Philadelphia families. Its circulation 
exceeds 600,000 — is the largest eve- 
ning newspaper circulation in America. 

It is the leading Philadelphia 
newspaper —has been the leading 
newspaper for 39 consecutive years. 


IN PHILADELPHIA— 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 

















-AND AFTER 


In the last war, they didn’t have bazookas; ©, 


you know, those new type modern guns. 
But they had Mult-Au-Matics. 


In fact many of the Mult-Au-Matics that Today are 
building planes and tanks to heat the axis apply the 
same method of production as the machines which, 
back in 1917, manufactured parts for the implements 
of World War I. In the intervening years, between 
then and now, they have been continuously and eco- 
nomically turning out parts for automobiles, refriger- 
ating units, electric motors and many other peace- 
time products faster and more economically than 
most other methods on work of this type. 


Use Bullard Mult-Au-Matics for present war pro- 
duction and economically convert to your peace-time 
production. 





THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 











merging with CIO into one big union hh. 
stead, it is relying on breaking up the Cl 
piece by piece. Mr. Lewis would be a he 
in carrying out this strategy. 

For the miners. Mr. Lewis would have 
larger forum for his political views, woul 
bolster his prestige in his program of or 
ganizing the unorganized. He naturally 
would be a stronger labor leader if he 
were a power in the councils of a 6,500,00 
member organization, such as the / 
would be if the miners were members, t 
he would be merely as head of his o 
600,000-member miners’ union. 



















Labor draft. The odds against passag 
of a national service law appear to i 
crease as Congress has more time to weig 
President Roosevelt’s proposal. Secreta 
of War Stimson’s plea for enactment d 


"Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY STIMSON 
He knew what the troops wanted 


such legislation may have won a few cor 
verts, but, on the whole, sentiment seem ( 
to be stronger against it. VI 

Factors that work against passage ar 
these: President Roosevelt is not pushing 
the proposal as he has done in the pasff mate 
when he wanted quick action on a bil 


scen 


: grew 

most Congressmen feel that the need for: : 
ava 

law to control the supply of labor ha ail 


passed; they also fail to see how such ff deve 
law would aid materially in curbing strikes 

Mr. Stimson answers these doubts 1 
this way: A national service law woullff of g: 
reduce strikes by impressing upon tle 
workingman that he had an equal oblige 
tion with the military man in helping 
win the war. He also disputes those wh 
say that our man-power worries are 4 
most ended, points out that productio! 
goals for 1944 are higher than for 194, SY! 
and that there still are many areas wher 
labor shortages will continue until « wel- 
regulated flow of labor can be provided 
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y (AdNwWwW14 that VCVC GieCu 4 Women through the centuries have cherished the allure of delicate 


nine SCP" Once the perfumer’s art was limited to distilling essential oils from the blossoms themselves. Other naturally fragrant 
ishing § 


e 


. pat} materials were also used. Then, all perfumes were costly—enjoyed on 
a bil 
| for’ 


ladies of high degree. But, as the perfumer’s art 


grew —as chemists became intrigued with recreating nature’s delightful odors synthetically— perfumes became more plentiful, 


available to all to enjoy. The old-fashioned geranium is an outstanding example among flowers that have inspired these 
uch ‘ff developments. The base ingredient for this fragrance is one of many aromatic chemicals produced by Dow for the perfume, 
trikes 


ts a 0°P and cosmetic industry. Utilized as a scent, it takes on a delightful rose-like quality, and brings to millions enjoyment 
ts ; 


woullf of geraniums that really never grew. 


vn the 
‘blige THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


ng t New ork, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles, Seattle 


“AROMATICS 








IDEAS se tage INTO STEEL 
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Many an owner of a motor car is learning now, 
for the first time, what a marvelously good car he 
has. When he purchased the car in 39, 40, or’41, 
he expected to drive it ‘a year or two”, then trade 
it in on a new model. That was general practice. 
Theaverage pre-war period of first ownership was 
approximately one year and eight months. 


But today, after three or four years and anywhere 
from forty to sixty thousand miles, the owner 
sees, to his astonishment, that his car is not only 
good-looking but staunchly reliable still. The 
lustre of its finish is scarcely dimmed. The motor 
runs smoothly. It is a splendid car and he is 
proud of it. 


The time is not distant when the automobile man- 
ufacturing companies will again be producing. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY e PHILADELPHIA @ DETROIT 


Better cars can be expected because progressive 
improvement is a distinguishing feature of the 
motor industry. But it should be understood 
that revolutionary changes will not come quickly. 
The reason the twenty-five million cars in service 
at war’s beginning have performed so magnifi- 
cently is because their makers built soundly, 
testing at every step. 


As originators of the ALLSTEEL* body idea and 
long-time makers of steel body structures for the 
foremost motor cars in America, BUDD has con- 
tributed significantly to automobile progress. 
BUDD facilities, like those of the car manufac- 
turers, are now wholly employed in war work, 
but will be ready quickly when peace comes to 
devote skill and experience and IDEAS to making 
still better automobiles for the future. 


<P | A 





Originators of ALLSTEEL* auto bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and highway truck trailers. Designers and 


makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 
“REG U.S. PAT OFF 
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WAR PLANTS IN PEACE: 
PROBLEM OF EXCESS CAPACITY 


Search for New Uses of Materials to Offset Loss of Wartime Markets 


Difficulties facing producers 
of aircraft, ships, synthetic 
rubber and lighter metals 


Peace, when it comes, will find this 
country’s productive capacity vastly in- 
creased. As the result of wartime expansion, 
U.S. industry will be able to make every- 
thing from ships to jackknives, from air- 
craft to toy balloons, in quantities scarcely 
visualized a few years ago. Nothing like it 
is in sight anywhere else in the world. 

On the surface, this new and greatly 
enlarged industrial capacity appears to 
contain a big potential bonus for the 
American standard of living. Underneath, 
however, it is proving a vexatious prob- 
lem. Government and industry are trying, 
anxiously, to estimate how much of this 
big industrial plant can be kept in opera- 
tion. Their conclusion is that, in the un- 
avoidable course of things, much of it 
must stand idle. 

An examination of the situation shows 
why this is so. In many lines—aircraft, 
steel, shipbuilding, aluminum and numer- 
ous others—productive capacity is far in 
excess of any foreseeable peacetime de- 
mand. A detailed analysis also reveals 
facts important, if sometimes discourag- 
ing, to businessmen thinking of postwar 
opportunities, and to workmen concerned 
about spostwar jobs. To look at the pros- 
pect in specific big industries: 

Aircraft. A sharp postwar cutback, 90 
to 95 per cent, then a slow climb is in 
prospect for the aircraft industry. Most 
companies are working out plans for post- 
war civilian planes and feel that the indus- 
try’s salvation lies in that direction. Such 
planes would emphasize low cost, perhaps 
less than $1,000, simplified controls and 
mass production. Bankers have been 
sounded out on plans for installment pur- 
chases. But realists in the industry are 
‘offing at optimistic forecasts of postwar 
skies clouded with thousands of civilian 
planes. That may come later. But, so far 
a can be foreseen, one or two companies, 
at present production rates, could saturate 
the postwar civilian plane market very 
quickly. The situation is similar in the air 
transport field. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 





PREWAR PRODUCTION 
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WARTIME CAPACITY 





STEEL 


67,000,000 TONS 


90,000,000 TONS 
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ALUMINUM 


350,000,000 LBS. 


2,000,000,000 LBS. 
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MAGNESIUM 


PREWAR 


6,300 TONS ~ 


362,500 TONS 







WARTIME 














COPPER 


960,000 TONS 


1,206,000 TONS 






WARTIME 
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So most of the aircraft industry must 
be shut down for want of purchasers, War- 
end capacity will run to more than 100,000 
military planes annually. Some see a post- 
war market for perhaps 10,000 to 20,000 
civilian planes in two to three years. 
Ninety per cent of aircraft capacity is 
ewned by the Government. Much of it 
may be kept in productive condition to 
meet future emergencies, but it will not be 
making planes. 

Shipbuilding, too, is to be slashed by 
90 per cent or more. Peace will find the 
United States with more ships than it can 
use. However, there will be some small 
amount of continued building. Most ship- 
ping lines want a few special-type ships 
not built during the war. Some have per- 
mission to order new types of vessels to be 
started in 1944. But the total of such con- 
struction will not be a drop in the bucket 
when compared with the war-end_ ship- 
building capacity of 25,000,000 tons, or 
some 2,400 ships annually, 

Now, with aircraft and ship construc- 
tion down to a minimum, what happens 
to the industries that supply them with 
materials? 

Steel. Postwar steel capacity will be at 
least 90,000,000 tons annually. An in- 
formed surmise is that 67,000,000 tons a 
year can be sold after the war. The situa- 
tion is complicated by the fact that the 
war will leave mountains of steel scrap. 
Other imponderables are involved. 

Yet, steel will be in demand for export 
and for rebuilding of devastated countries. 
Officials of the new steel mills in the West 
speak optimistically of doing a big busi- 
ness with the Orient, rebuilding China. 
Steel will be needed, too, for new railroad 
equipment and deferred rail and highway 
maintenance and for containers. But steel 
will turn principally to construction and 
the automobile business. 

Automobile makers foresee production 
50 per cent greater than prewar, which 
augurs well for steel. Here, however, steel 
is expected to encounter some competition 
from the lighter metals, aluminum and 
magnesium. 

As for aluminum: 

Aluminum capacity is 2,100,000,000 
pounds annually. The industry foresees 
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»' 86 PROOF 


pon Q RUM 


The superiority of mellow Don Q is plainly 


apparent at very first sip. Only the skill of master 
distillers can produce rum of this quality. 


Product of Destileria Serralles, Inc., Ponce, Puerto Rico, US A 


Schieffelin & Cc., : 


an immediate postwar demand for 1,000, 
000,000 pounds. After that it is uncertain, 
but is looking hopefully to a revival of 
aircraft manufacture. Meanwhile, engi- 
neers are working out postwar uses, often 
in co-operation with potential customers, 

Prewar automobiles used an average of 
35 pounds of aluminum each. The indus- 
try hopes to increase this to several hun- 
dred pounds. Aluminum. must wait, 
though, as the first postwar cars will be 
little changed from 1942 models, for quick 
resumption of automobile production. 

A substantial market is foreseen in rail 
equipment, containers, aluminum foil, and 
in the use of sheet aluminum in heating, 
ventilating and air conditioning. 

Nevertheless, by comparison with ca- 
pacity, the cutback obviously is to be 
considerable. This means that the less 
efficient plants will be shut down, particu- 
larly those in the East that use power 


—General Motors 
AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
Forecast . . . visibility limited 


from coal and steam. New plants in the 
West, with cheap power from Bonneville 
and other hydroelectric developments 
will have a natural advantage. 

The Government owns 55 per cent of 
the new aluminum capacity. Official policy 
is to keep its plants in operation and 
maintain competition in the industry 

Magnesium, lightest of metals, has un- 
dergone a rapid expansion, from 3,500 
tons, prewar, to 265,000 tons postwar. 
Exact prospects are uncertain, but the in- 
dustry itself foresees a definite slump in 
demand. Much experimentation is 
progress in a search for postwar uses. 

Machine tools. The machine-tool indus- 
try feels that it has produced so much 
for war that it has robbed itself of mar- 
kets for ten years to come. A glut of 
machine tools, 65 per cent Government- 
owned, is ahead. The industry is hopeful 
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HIs spherical photometer is a precision instrument for 
measuring the exact quantity of light output. 


It is your scientific insurance that every Sylvania Fluorescent 
Lamp will deliver its rated amount of light. 


From every production “run” through the Sylvania plant, 
sample fluorescent lamps are picked at random for test here 
in the Photometric Department. If one of these test lamps 





THE FIXTURE OF THE FUTURE 


This model HF-235R fluorescent fixture rounds out Sylvania’s 
industrial line. Its two 100-watt fluorescent lamps in Sylvania’s 
non-metallic reflector give maximum lighting intensities 
with a minimum use of critical materials. (Reflector effi- 
ciency of 86%.) Streamlined top housing provides for com- 
plete hanging flexibility and encloses the ballast for protection. 


Perfect Light Starts Here 


fails to make the grade, every single one of the lamps of its 
“run” is individually tested. And only those perfect lamps 
that deliver the rated quantity of cool and glare-free ligh: 
leave the factory. 


This modern photometer is only one of many Quality Control 
Tests that every Sylvania Fluorescent Lamp must pass — and 
pass with a perfect score. That is why there are no “seconds” 
in the Sylvania line. 


Fluorescent light is, for general use, the most efficient and 
economical artificial illumination known. With Sylvania 
lamps in Sylvania fixtures, you get fluorescent at its finest — 
for war plants and offices now, and for use in your home after 


* SYLVANIA 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


500 FIFTH AVENUE . ° 


Victory. 


NEW YORK 18,N., Y. 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, OTHER ELECTRONIC DEVICES 














“REICH BLASTED!” it says, “1500 tons of bombs rock Berlin . . . 24 of our planes 
missing” ...Only 24? Not bad... Why that’s less than 5%! 

It’s like watching a great big wonderful game that someone else is playing 
. .. And when you've finishec with the paper, there’s a comfortable bed 


waiting ... But wait, Mister, hold on a minute!... 


Nothing like a 
NICE, COMFORTABLE COMMUNIQUE 





Read that communique as it should be read. Read the pain and suffering that 
lie beneath those cool words. Think of nice kids that will never smile again 
. . . think of strong young arms and legs horribly maimed and hurt .. . 
damaged young minds that will never be right again. 

Think, Mister . . . think realistically . . . until the moment you are a part of 
this war instead of an onlooker! Then do something about it! . . . Work harder 
... pray harder . . . and buy War Bonds. Buy them to the limit . . . to speed 
the end of this bloody mess . . . to save a million young and important lives. 


You'll feel better if you do, Mister . . . you'll feel better the rest of your life. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 








420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





these can be kept from weighing down its 
postwar market. Postwar business may be 
largely confined to special-purpose tools 
for the automobile industry. Machine tools 
reached a peak capacity of $1,200,000,000 
annual output in late 1942, have been 
skidding since. Prospects for 1944 are 
$325,000,000. A normal prewar year’s pro- 
duction is $150,000,000. 

Rubber. The country’s synthetic rubber 
plants, all Government-owned, can pro 
duce more than 850,000 tons a year. This 
is nearly twice as much rubber as the na- 
tion used before the war. The supply will 
be increased by resumed large-scale out- 
put of natural rubber in the Far East 
Official policy discourages a tariff on im- 
ported rubber, with the result that much 
of the synthetic capacity is expected to 
be out of production. 

Copper. The copper industry fears there 





—Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp 
MERCHANT SHIPPING 
A drop in wartime bucket? 


may be a burdensome postwar supply 0 
the market. To offset this, it foresees 
large accumulated demand from the ele 
trical industry and widespread use it 
radios. The wartime domestic productio 
gain was less than in other industries— 
960,000 tons to 1,206,000 tons. All in all 
a production drop is expected, with high 
cost mines out first. 

Aviation gasoline. High-octane gasolint 
production has jumped from 30,000  bar- 
rels daily to nearly 200,000 barrels. This 
is due to Government construction of re 
fineries at a cost of $900,000,000, one of 
the biggest of the war industry programs 
A steep cut is ahead for postwar. A revival 
depends on developments in aviation 
Later, too, refiners hope to find markets 
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The steel teeth of gears transmit the power of 
American industry—power that means Victory— 
power that will mean a greater America when 
this war is won. 

At Hendy, banks of gear hobbers, the precise 
powerful machines that cut gears, are working 
night and day unceasingly, fashioning the gears 
for mighty marine power plants. 

Now all Hendy gear production is for the com- 
plex reduction gears that transmit the power of 









Hendy turbines to the drive shafts of C-1 and C-3 
merchant men and Victory ships. 

Soon these hobbers at Hendy will be cutting gears 
for mines, gears for mills, gears for factories, the gears 
that put‘‘teeth” in the power of American industry. 
With equal skill, the combined Hendy Divisions 
are producing mechanical, hydraulic, and electri- 
cal power equipment, including steam turbines 
and Diesel engines, Pomona and Westco pumps, 
Crocker-Wheeler motors and generators. 


JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION 





JOSHUA 
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SUNNYVALE, 


BOSTON + BUFFALO « CHICAGO + CINCINNATI « CLEVELAND + DETROIT « NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH * SAN FRANCISCO « ST. LOUIS » WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES 
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From a Tank 
of WATER _ 





In modern warfare, extra engine power may often be the margin of victory. 
This extra horsepower depends on the instant, accurate testing of new, over- 
hauled or rebuilt engines—so that the power plant in every tank, truck, plane 
or motorboat operates at top efficiency. 


Such a program was made practical by Clayton Hydraulic Dynamometers, 
in which a “tank of water” is the heart of the laboratory-accurate testing 
equipment. Engine performance is checked 
over its entire operating range. Necessary 
adjustments and repairs are instantly indi- 
cated, insuring extra horsepower when the 
engine goes into action. 


For overseas service, the lightweight, self- 
contained dynamometer illustrated above is 
simple and accurate ... built with a mini- 
mum of critical materials. In base shops 
where water is critical and portability essen- 
tial, it requires no outside electric current or 
cooling supply. 


Other Clayton dynamometers test air- 
craft, marine and stationary engines in pro- 
duction plants and in the field. The complete 
line includes models from 50 to 4000 H.P. 
for laboratory. and production testing— 
shown at the right is a dynamometer de- 
veloped for aircraft engines. 
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in fueling specially designed automobi 
of lighter weight and with smaller engi 
than at present. 

Government plants. For all of these in. 
dustries, much depends on what the Goy. 
ernment does about the plants that j 
owns. Its holdings are considerable. They 
new plants are modern and highly eff. 
cient, not jerry-built or temporary. Th¢ 
industries are anxious to acquire many 
them, operate them, and close down thei 
older plants. 

Congress will decide what is to be done 
The prevailing congressional attitude is t 
sell the plants as quickly as possible wit 
not too many strings attached. This atti 
tude, however, may collide with the Ad 
ministration’s position on a rubber tarif 
or a possible New Deal effort to keep th 
Government in the aluminum busines! 
Another idea, with support of Congres 
is that- most plants be kept in stand-by 
condition for future emergencies. Th 
Army and Navy are backing that, and » 
too, is Charles E. Wilson, the next-to-to 
man at the War Production Board 

In summary. But, whether held in stand 
by condition or not, it is obvious thal 
much of the nation’s total productive « 
pacity is likely to be idle after the wa 
with the trend heavily toward keeping th 
new and efficient and letting the o!d am 
inefficient go. In that way, wartime neces 
sity has made a permanent contributia 
to American industry. 
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WHAT’S IN 
A NAME? 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Douc.Las is FIRST #m,, in aircraft war production, FIRST in variety of 
hy. 
models produced. Dive bombers, _, attack bombers, long range heavy bombers, cargo 
4 


carriers, troop and paratroop transports—all of dependable Douglas manufacture—are 


tarrying the fight to our enemies and supplying our forces on every front. It is the pride 


of over 150,000 men and women who build ARN, these planes so well that now, more 


than ever, no other name in aviation means so much to so many as “Douglas.” 


+++++-+ Dongle 


A-24 and SDB 8.17F 
C-47 “Skytrain” C-54 “Skymoster’” DB-7 “Boston Dovntiess Flying Fortress B-24 “Liberator” 


C-53 'Skytrooper” Combot Transport A-20 ‘Hovoc Dive Bomber Heovy Bomber Heovy Bomber Al RC R AFT Cc OM PANY 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
ph srs + +4 


LONG BEACH, EL SEGUNDO, DAGGETT, CALIF. * TULSA, OKLA. * OKLAHOMA CITY * CHICAGO ‘ ‘ ’ mh Member, Aircraft War Production ¢ ouncil, Inc 
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puts the Punch 
IN PRODUCTION! 


Plant feeding controls the 
nutrition vital to workers’ health and 
productive capacity. The right kind 
of food served in the plant supplies 
workers with pep and energy they 
can never find in the snack grabbed 
down the street or in the rationed 
lunch box. That’s why in plants where 
high production records are being set, 
wise management has provided ade- 
quate feeding facilities for workers. 

Pick engineers have planned 
and installed food service equipment 
in plants of every size all over the na- 
tion. They can help you with your 
lunch-time problem whatever your 
budget may be. 


e Send for booklet No. CP 7 on indus- 


trial cafeterias or for booklet No. CW 7 
describing the PIX Portable Food Bar, 


atBERT PICK Co.1Nc. 


2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9 
AMERICA’S LEADING FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT HOUSE 








Question of the Weel 








Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Would a National Service Act 
Prevent Strikes During Wartime? 


Warren H. Atherton 


Stockton, Calif.; National Commander, 
American Legion, 
answers: 


Yes. During 1943 there were 3,737 
strikes involving a loss of 13,947,273 man- 
days of work. This 
indicates a need for 
compulsion in the mo- 
bilization of the na- 
tion’s producing pow- 
er. We cannot achieve 
all-out production if 
selfishly inclined mi- 
norities are permitted 
to hinder the devot- 
ed efforts of the ma- 
jority. Universal service, as advocated by 
the American Legion for more than 20 
years, also would prevent profiteering and 
reduce the cost of war. 

Let’s enact the principle of universal 
service in time of war into law now and 
speed up the progress of winning the war 
while at the same time assuring that ev- 
ery citizen shares its burden with those 
who wear the uniform. 


—Acme 


MR. ATHERTON 


J. B. Morrow 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; President, Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., 


answers: 


Drafting men for industry may be ad- 
visable for some types of production as a 
war measure, but it would not be a pana- 
cea for coal, nor would it reduce the possi- 
bility of sporadic strikes. The coal indus- 
try is woefully short of man power, but 
merely providing great numbers of inex- 
perienced men will not help. Co-operation, 
to permit this industry to retain its limited 
supply of trained men, will prove more 
productive than any form of coercion. 


(by telegraph) 


Senator Murray 


(Dem.), Mont.; Member, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, 


answers: 

The enactment of a national service act 
is not a proper answer to the question of 
how to check strikes. Such an act should 
be passed only as an absolute necessity, 
with the President’s legislative program 
as a condition precedent. Strikes and 
threatened strikes have been magnified 
out of proportion, while. costs of living 
have gone steadily upward and scandalous 
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Secretary of War Stimson again has 
urged adoption of the Austin-Wadsw orth 
national service bill. Opposition has been 
voiced by labor leaders, who assert thot a 
labor draft would not be a sure cure for 
strikes, and, in Congress, reaction has been 
divided while members study other pro- 
posals aimed directly at preventing strikes. 

Because of the widespread interesi in 
this subject, The United States News asked 
industrialists, members of Congress and 
others interested in labor relations: 


Do you think that enactment of a 
national service act would be the ar- 
swer to the question of how to 
check strikes and strike threats in 
wartime? 


Answers were presented 
Others appear herewith. 


last week, 
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war profits have been publicized \ ithou 
equal resentment. 


Millard W. Rice 


Washington, D.C.; National Service D 
rector, Disabled American Veterans, 


answers: 

Although a national service act could 
and probably would, check strikes anf 
strike threats in wartime, it would aly 
increase bureaucracy and governmentd 
expense, would increase absenteeisin anf 
decrease efficiency among laborers ani 
would arouse bitterness and intensify mal 
adjustments of wages. Labor can be reg: 
larized without being regimented. 


Van A. Bittner 


Washington, D.C.; Assistant to President 
United Steelworkers of America; Membe 
National War Labor Board, 


answers: 


I do not think that a national servie' 
act would check strikes or strike threats 
in wartime. In a de- 
mocracy, any law that 
would affect such a 
great segment of our 
population must have 
the co-operation of 
the people affected, 
and, in view of the 
almost miraculous rec- 
ord made by labor 
on the production 
front, the enactment of a national servic 
law would be an insult to labor in Amet 
ica, and you cannot better the morale ¢ 
humankind by insulting it. 





—Acmt 
MR. BITTNER 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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ADMIRAL NIMITZ IS BANKING ON YOU 


American fighting men by the millions are expecting us at home to turn out war 


equipment and to buy War Bonds to the very limit. When you buy Bonds you 
help pulverize the enemy—-yet make a sound investment and get your money back 


with interest. Buy an extra War Bond today. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


COPYRIGHT 1944 BY THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 











FORWARD 


” 





AMERICA is on the offensive wher- 
ever the flag flies . .. for one purpose, and one 
purpose only —to bring this war to a victorious 


close as quickly as possible. 


If this is to be the year, as everybody hopes, 
then the call is not only for united effort — but 
for that extra “something” from every American 


on the home front. Count on the 161,922 workers 


adh along the tine! 


of the Pennsylvania Railroad to do their share! 


Count on them to help keep rolling the greatest 
volume of freight and passenger traffic in the history 
of railroading...to push war shipments through 
with speed and efficiency ...and to serve the travcl- 
ing public in the spirit of courtesy and friendliness 
characteristic of the Pennsylvania Railroad at cll 


times —in war or peace. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


x Pennsylvania Railroad 
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Serving the Naiion 
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* 41,093 in the Armed Forces % 92 have given their lives for their country 
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The twin business bogeys to wartime 
profits—heavy taxes and renegotiation— 
are beginning to draw bitter complaints 
fom small business. Major objection is 
that Government policies prevent business 
fom setting aside proper postwar reserves. 
William S. Jack, president of Jack & 
Heintz, Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of aircraft self-starters, is plan- 
sing to appeal his renegotiation case to the 
courts. The War Department cut the firm’s 
1942 profits, before taxes, from $8,361,000 
to $1,361,000. The company claims that 
this will result in a loss after taxes, thus 
killing any postwar financial plans. 

The second tax protestant is Miss Vivien 
Kellems, partner in a Connecticut war 


























































' 
, —Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM JACK 
st What's the percentage? 
Y  Bpunt, who, in a Kansas City speech, urged 





tax strike by business. She stated that 
le had not paid her December 15 income 
aX installment because: She had no cash 
m hand, and income taxes prevented post- 
a reserves. Presumably, Miss Kellems, 
‘a member of a partnership, is not sub- 
t to corporation taxes or excess-profits 
















axes, hut does face high personal income 
ates On earnings left in the partnership. 
reasury officials were quick to assert that 
iss Kellems’s taxes would be collected. 
This pair of protests serves to point up 
be issue of postwar reserves that is trou- 
ig many businessmen. Senator Truman 
em.) , of Missouri, suggested that busi- 
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Finance Weel 


Title Reg. U.S. 


ISSUE OF POSTWAR RESERVES: 
EFFECT OF TAXES, RENEGOTIATION 


nessmen be allowed to set aside 20 per cent 
of wartime net income as a postwar re 
serve, but the proposal was rejected. 


Renegotiation. The Senate’s latest 
version of the renegotiation law, in its tax 
bill, directs Army-Navy price adjusters 
to consider reconversion problems and 
profits remaining after taxes when they 
review war contract payments. However 
no specific action is required. 

The Administration has won a victory 
in keeping the war contract renegotiation 
law virtually intact. The Senate Finance 
Committee once proposed widespread 
changes in the law, but later receded from 
its previous position. Here is the shape 
the measure now is taking: 

Standard commercial articles. These 
articles customarily made and sold on 
peacetime markets and now under price 
ceilings, are likely to remain subject to re- 
negotiation, unless price adjusters specifi- 
cally exempt them. The House has ap- 
proved an identical provision. 

Subcontractors. Definition of subcon- 
tractors exempt from the law includes 
machine-tool builders, but no others. The 
House would exempt subcontracto 3 whose 
products do not become components of 
the finished product. The Administration 
is expected to accept either version. 

Retroactive recoveries. Original Senate 
proposal to reopen renegotiation cases of 
exempt subcontractors now is repealed. 

Articles under price ceilings. Plan to 
exempt all articles produced under War 
Production Board directives and Office 
of Price Administration ceilings is dropped. 

Appeals to courts. Contractors still may 
appeal renegotiation actions to the Court 
of Claims and have that Court review 
facts as well as law. However, cases closed 
by agreement may not be reopened, under 
the Senate bill. The House provision would 
permit any contractor to appeal. Admin- 
istration favors the Senate vension. 

Termination date. Senate bill would end 
renegotiation by Dec. 31, 1944, subject 
to a six months’ extension by order of the 
President. The President also may shorten 
the date by six months. As written, the 
bill provides that all profits on work com- 
pleted after termination are exempt. The 
latter provision may be modified. 

Most contractors, therefore, can expect 
to have their Government profits reviewed 
as usual for at least another year. 


Loans to war contractors. Attorney 
General Biddle gives official approval to 
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PHOTOCOPY 


Blueprints, Flow Charts, Payrolls, Plans, 
Specifications, Contracts, Etc. 
In Actual, Reduced or Enlarged Size 

















Replace slow, outdated copying methods by 
using Rectigraph, the self-contained photo- 
copying machine that produces exact, error- 
proof copies in any desired quantity and 
size. Rectigraph is accurate, speedy and 
efficient; and helps to expedite vital pro- 
duction, saving time, money and manpower. 
Easy to install and operate. No darkroom 
required. Investigate now as an immediate 
and post-war investment 


THE HALOID CO., 232 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


HALOID 






The Original 
Photocopying Machine 


PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED OR DRAWN 
IN ACTUAL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 
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WEASTER 
« INTERNAT, 


“The Supreme = 
| Authority” ——< 


| 1S WORTH 
| WAITING FOR 















WEBSTER'S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 





EMAND is DICTIONARY 
heavy and \ Second dition 


paper rationed, but 
better to wait for your 
copy of the MERRIAM- 
Webster than accept a substitute. Ask for 
the genuine Webster— the MERRIAM- 
Webster — identified by the circular trade- 
mark, Contains 3,350 pages, illustrations for 
12,000 terms, and a total of 600,000 entries 
—122,000 more than any other dictionary. 
Order now from your bookseller or stationer. 
He will get your copy as soon as he can. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


Yraanioo® 
































THEY PUSHED BACK THE SEA 


Sotpiers who sweated through the 
New Guinea campaign will tell you it 
was “touch-and-go” at Port Moresby. 

Between the Australian troops on 
land and their supply-ships offshore, 
there was a stretch of shoal water no 
large craft could navigate. Every ton 
of desperately needed cargo had to be 
brought in on lighters. And all the 
while Japanese bombers growled over- 
head, pounding the beach, the lighters 
and the anchored ships. 


Into this desperate situation stepped 
a battalion of U. S. Army Engineers. 
Three-quarters of a mile out in Port 
Moresby Bay they spotted a small is- 
land with deep water on its seaward 
side. They aimed their “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors for that distant dot of 
land, and as the big engines roared, 
the dozer blades began shoving dirt 
out into the bay. In the incredible 


time of four days they built a solid 
causeway from shore to island, despite 
the constant strafing of enemy planes. 
From that moment, ships were able to 
come in alongside the island, unload 
their cargoes and get away. 


No other army could have done 
that job. No army that lacked the 
mighty earth-moving equipment of the 
Americans would ever dream of trying 
it. Yet in the records of the Engineers, 
there are many incidents just as 
fantastic-sounding as this one. 

All over the world, “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors, Motor Graders, En- 
gines and Electric Sets have made their 
own special contribution in this war. 
Their power, stamina, simplicity and 
dependability have put a unique 
weapon in the hands of the Allied 
forces, 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Voe. TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY U.S. WAR BONDS! 








Navy policy of offering to guarantee con. 
version loans to war contractors who haye 
their orders canceled. This approval is be. 
lieved to extend to the War Department, 

The opinion is expected to clear the 
path of one major postwar obstacle—that 
of supplying ready cash to war contrac. 
tors who may find their own reserves tied 
up in inventories and commitments to sub. 
contractors when orders are canceled. This 
cash could be used to finance a return t 
peacetime work. 

Proposed Navy policy is to guarante 
bank loans, both principal and interest, 
of contractors whose orders are canceled 
Security for the loans would be the money 
finally due the contractor from the Govern. 
ment. This policy has been followed for 
loans to finance war work, but the Navy 
wanted assurance that the same practices 
could be followed for termination. 

The opinion also is expected to assist 
the Office of War Mobilization unit, headed 
by Bernard Baruch, in drawing up poli 
cies for interim financing of war contrac. 
tors, since no new legislation is believed 
to be required on this matter. War De. 
partment officials believe, however, that 
arrangements for such loans must be made 
before contracts actually are terminated 


Hobby losses. The Senate tax bil 
contains a provision designed to stop indi- 
viduals from reducing their tax bills by 
operating expensive hobbies. At present, 
operators of racing stables, breeding farms, 
newspapers and certain other enterprises 
can deduct losses from gross income, and 
thus reduce the amount of ingome subject 
to tax. 

Supporters of this measure contend that 
substantial amounts of revenue are lot 
each year by the Treasury because taxpay- 
ers continually are taking deductions for 
their hobbies. The proposal thus provide 
that, if a side-line business loses money fot 
five consecutive years, only $20,000 of that 
loss is to be allowed as a deduction for tat 
purposes. 

Opponents of the measure contend that 
it opens almost as many loopholes as | 
proposes to plug. One device to get arount 
the proposal would be to incorporate the 
losing business, shift dividend-paying © 
curities to the corporation, and offset thos 
dividends with corporate losses. Anothet 
device would be to manage the hobby » 











that a profit would be shown in the fifth 
year, thereby making valid the losses d 
the preceding years. 

Other complaints against the propos! 
are that it would interfere with legitimate 
stockbreeding projects, or might discout 
age capitalists from venturing into risk 
enterprises, such as oil drilling or mining} 
which often sustain losses for seve 
years before profits roll in. 

The Treasury has taken no official stand 
but it is expected to suggest differel 
methods of reaching the same objective 
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This is 
Emily Mallia Speaking .... 





My husband, Mike, 
is a Corporal in the Army. 





He’s been gone nearly two years now. 


I like to think of him as carrying one of these 
.30 Caliber Carbines wherever he goes. 





We make them here, 
and it’s comforting just to know that my hands 
helped make a part of what he’s fighting with. 


I know that when Mike shoots his gun, 

the bullet will go straight where he aims it because 
practically everyone in the U EF plant here has 
his own personal reason for putting his heart 


and mind into the work. 


You see, nearly everyone of us has somebody 


in the Armed Forces who’s fighting for us. 
For us—and for you, too... 


And for the way Mike and I want to live . 


in peace and comfort—after the war’s won. 


e the So we all say: Speed the guns ... to speed that day! 
aa . EMILY MALLIA—Badge No. 5301 
rother é 
by 9 
e fifth 


aa A Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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‘i “ War Products: U. S. Carbines, Caliber .30 M-1—<Airplane Instru- 
timate | 2 ; : 

; ee ments—Gun Parts—Ammunition Components— Fuses— Primers— 
sce and Miscellaneous Items. 

» risky) 


nining} lal Peacetime Products: Underwood Noiseless, Standard and Portable Type- 

severtl ie, Wes Ded, writers—Accounting Machines—Adding-Figuring Machines—Pay- 
loshorten the duration. roll Machines—Ribbons, Carbon Paper and Miscellaneous Supplies. 
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The Main Line Airway in the bad 


The Main Line Airway follows the 
great mid-continent route — by all odds 
the most important path of progress 
in the U. S. It is the route of history 
. blazed by the earliest pioneers. 
And each new advance in transcon- 
tinental travel and communication — 
railway, highway, telegraph and air— 
has had its beginnings along this 
famous natural thoroughfare. 


In the Age of Flight, progress will 
continue on Unised’s Main Line Air- 
way, for its long-standing strategic 
advantages will be more pronounced 
than ever. The direct route from coast 
to coast, it links many of the country’s 
most important cities. It serves areas 
rich in natural resources, It reaches 


some of the nation’s finest agricultural 
and stock-raising districts. 


Furthermore, the Main Line Air- 
way will become an integral segment 
in the round-the-world airways system 
of the Age of Flight. Travelers be- 
tween Europe and the Orient or South 
Pacific will probably fly the U. S. leg 
of their journey on the Main Line 
Airway. As a result, cities all the way 
across this country will be in intimate 
touch with cities around the globe, 
and will have an opportunity to share 
in the whole composite picture of 
international progress. 

This is another of many promises 


which the airplane will fulfil in the 
coming Age of Flight. 


Fp 





Coast to Coast on the Route of the Main Line Airwy 


1849 Covered Wagon About 200 days 
1860 Pony Express (Mail only), St. eae 

Mo., to San Francisco. . . . . 8 day 
1869 First transcontinental railroad -— +0 0 eee 
1918 Allrail .. (+e 06 « «eae 
1920 Air-Rail (Mail “only) ~~ os « ae 
1921 First transcontinental air mail « « 33/2 hours 
1927 First through passenger-mail-express 

air service — . 
1938 Streamlined trains . 
1941 United Mainliner 
Tomorrow's Age of Flight United Mainliner | 





* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 


AIR on LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 












Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 



























Trend of Axserrcan Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








There definitely is to be no broad return to civilian goods manufacture in 
industry until the European war ends, until military demand falls sharply. 

That _is true even if raw materials are in surplus, even if the machinery 
and materials are available for making the durable goods civilian consumers want. 
It is due to military insistence, to a determination that nothing should be done 
that even indirectly might interfere with production of military goods. 

As the situation now stands.....Until the invasion outcome is clear: 

WPB will keep a tight hold on basic materials through allocations. 

Driblets of steel, copper, etc., will be released for specific civilian 
goods programs; will permit some very modest production increases for civilian use. 

Some inventories of basic materials in hands of smaller manufacturers are 
likely to be available for use. There won't be any crackdown. 

But: There will be no broad increase in use of surplus materials in the con- 
struction industry, no early start in making of a long list of consumer durable 
goods ranging from automobiles to electric mixers, no action that leads industry to 
conclude that its war job is ended, or about to end. 

What's happened is that the Army has run into some evidence of reluctance 
on the part of some manufacturers to take more war orders. Military officials de- 
cided that emphasis on reconversion had gone far enough; that it was time to put a 
damper on the idea that men and materials soon would be released. 

Also: It is argued that, even if materials are abundant, men are not; that 
transportation is increasingly tight both by rail and truck; that a start back to 14 
civilian goods production at this stage would only complicate matters. 



































Even so, reconversion problems simply will not down. 
Industry is worried now by the reconversion pricing problem, by the prob- 
able policy that Government will apply in limiting the price of goods when manu- 
facture is resumed. Idea is widespread that profit will be limited to 2 per cent 
of cost. 

That's the implication of a memorandum from Economic Stabilizer Vinson to 
OPA and WPB. It seems to establish a pricing formula for reconversion. 

However: That memorandum is being revised. It will not be as sweeping or as 
inflexible when it is rewritten. It should remove some fears of industry. 

Present stabilization formula, in essence, provides this: 

1. WPB is to certify when essential consumer goods are short and when the 
production of these goods is impeded by existing maximum price regulations. 

2. OPA then will be authorized to grant a price increase (a) which permits 
a profit not to exceed 2 per cent of cost when returns from all operations do not 
result in an over-all profit more than double the 1935-39 average, or (b) which 
permits no profit, but a return of cost for a company whose over-all operations 
are resulting in profits more than double the 1935-39 average. 

It_ now is insisted that this formula was only to apply to textiles; that it 
never was intended as a general formula to cover products coming into production. 

Actually: The formula, although two months old, has not been applied even in 
the situation for which it was designed to apply. The issue of its application is 
up now in the case of electric irons. It may be raised soon in case of blue denims 
in the textile field. Before that time a new order probably will govern. 






































(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


If OPA has its way, price control will not be used to limit profits; it 
will not operate under a formula that ties prices rigidly to profits. 





All of this is related closely to OPA's chance of survival, to its fate at 
the hands of Congress now that the price-control law must be renewed by June 30. 

It is more and more probable that a rather high price may be exacted in the 
form of restrictions on OPA power, if the life of that agency is extended. 

Forces that must be considered are these..... 

Farmer groups demanding a chance to get higher prices for farm products. 

Oil-State interests demanding an increase in price of crude oil. 

Business interests anxious not to have too many restraints placed on their 
freedom of action in pricing consumer goods that will come with reconversion. 

Consumers generally who object to rationing and blame OPA for shortages. 

That is a powerful line-up. It may take real concessions to induce Congress 
to give OPA a new lease of life. Yet: Congress would hardly dare assume blame for 
the inflation that would go with an end to price and ration control. 

What's likely to happen is a renewal of OPA life for one year after June 
30, but with definite limitations upon the exercise of price-control powers. 























As for the over-all outlook in CongreSS.eee. 

National service: President's request for national service failed to click. 
This issue seems now to be very dead unless war events give it new life. 

Antistrike law: Congress will go very slowly in putting teeth into Connally- 
Smith Law during this election year. A big new strike could force action. Labor 
may watch its step from now on to avoid a situation of that kind. 

Nonprofit organizations: Labor unions, among other organizations, now will 
be forced to report their income. Labor has lost that fight. In another year or 
two, Congress, by resolution, may give the country a view of union finances. 

Food price subsidies: Congress is likely to bar subsidies. President will 
veto the bill. A veto probably cannot be overridden. Compromise should follow. 

Demobilization pay: House plan for $100 to men in service under 60 days, 
for $300 to men in service more than 60 days, is likely to prevail. 

Insurance: It now appears quite doubtful that Congress will give specific ex- 
emption to insurance from any application of the antitrust laws to which the Supreme 
Court may find insurance companies to be liable. 

Renegotiation: Changes finally made in renegotiation law will be acceptable 
to Army-Navy; will be relatively mild. However: There will be provision for court 
review, and there is likely to be a fixed termination date for renegotiating. 

Taxes: Committees will start to tackle the problem of administrative change 
in tax law as soon as the present tax bill is enacted. Pressure is great and is 
growing for simplification of the present tax structure, both for corporations and 
individuals. We give you this story in some detail on page 22. 




















It may be at least four years before taxes are reduced substantially. 

That is true if the country wants to balance its budget. And: When the 
time does come to start trimming down war taxes..... 

Excess-profits tax on corporations will be first to be lowered or ended. 

Taxes on lower=-bracket incomes will be eased next on the ground that easing 
is necessary to stimulate consumer spending. 

Higher-income individuals probably will be the last to get relief and will 
be given the least relief. A widespread official idea is that much economic 
trouble traces to oversaving and that the big saving is done by individuals who 
earn more than $10,000 a year. Much will be heard of that theory in postwar. 

















Railroad workers finally were given more wage increase than they would have 
settled for earlier without a strike threat or seizure of the roads. Before that, 
mine workers had the same experience, getting more than they expected. 
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OF THE U.S. 
MERCHANT MARINE 


From the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
as amended: “It is necessary for the na- 
tional defense and development of its 
foreign and domestic commerce that the 
United States shall have a merchant 
marine (a) sufficient to carry its domes- 
tic waterborne commerce and a substan- 
tial portion of the waterborne export and 
import foreign commerce of the United 
States, and to provide shipping service on 
all routes essential for maintaining the 
flow of such domestic and foreign water- 
borne commerce at all times, (b) capable 
of serving as a naval and military auxil- 
iary in time of war or national emergency, 
(c) owned and operated under the United 
States flag by citizens of the United 
States insofar as may be practicable, 
and (d) composed of the best-equipped, 
safest, and most suitable types of vessels, 
constructed in the United States and 
manned with a trained and efficient citi- 
zen personnel. It is hereby declared to 
be the policy of the United States to 
foster the development and encourage 
the maintenance of such a merchant 
marine.” (Public Act 835) 





HE’S MEASURING THE WIDTH OF AN OCEAN! 


Accuracy to thousandths of an inch Until very recently, most of our American Export Lines have 
~one of America’s proudest achieve- overseas trade had to travel in other helped put this le of sea- 
ments is fine precision factory work. nations’ vessels .. . we hadn’t the going independence into action. Be- 
The skill of men like this is the mea- shipping to do our own job! But _ fore the war, fine new ships and U. S. 
sure of the demand for our manu- now, thanks to the war-accelerated seafaring men enlarged our trading 
factured products in foreign lands. program of the Merchant Marine in the Mediterranean and Indian 
Production for overseas sale makes Act of 1936, we have enough for “all Ocean areas. 

jobs here—adds to the wages of men _ routes essential for maintaining the Today, an augmented American 
and women in our factories and flow of domestic and foreign water- Export ‘fleet sails under War Ship- 
mines, offices and oil fields, on our borne commerce at all times.” And ping Administration orders, part of 
farms and ranches... and enables shipping that is thoroughly Ameri- a4 new merchant marine that’s han- 
us to buy the goods we need to can: built and manned by Americans, dling unprecedented demands for 
import from other countries. Every _ operated efficiently and successfully _U. S. war materials . . . and a per- 
American has a direct, personal by the business genius that has made manent cornerstone of our national 
stake in our foreign trade! our nation great. defense and economic security. 


American Export Lines 7) EY 


26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 4 


iW. Aver & SON American Export Airlines, too, with giant flying boats, are shortening the supply lines to our fighting mem 




















Awarded to the Detroit 
and Muskegon Plants of 
Continental Motors 
Corporation for High 
Achievement 


Your Dollars 
Are Power, Too! 
Buy War Bonds 


























LS 
POWER TO WIN 


Young America going home from school and 
taking it for granted, as their fathers and 
mothers used to do, that buses powered by 
dependable Continental Red Seal Engines 
won't fail to get them home—dand on time. 


Dad knows this better than anybody. He 
grew up with Red Seal Engines and has 
watched and admired their progress 
through the years. He has followed their 
Progress through two wars and he knows 
that today, thousands upon thousands of 
Continental Red Seal Engines — The Power 
To Win — are being shipped to fighting 
fronts to swing the balance of power — to 
victory and peace. 


Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 











_ People_ 
of the Week 
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Representative James W. Wads. 
worth and Senator Warren R. Austin 
share an unusual distinction in politics an 
lawmaking. Both are Republicans, and ye} 
both have been helping President Roos. 
velt for several years by writing some oj 
the Chief Executive’s more unpopular leg. 
islation. Most of the draft law now on the 
statute books shows their handiwork. Just 
now, attention is particularly directed t 
these two members of Congress by the fae! 
that they are coauthors of a bill to carn 
out Mr. Roosevelt’s latest draft proposal 
a national service law. 

Representative Wadsworth is an oli 
hand at writing draft laws. During the 
first World War, he was in the Senate, and 
as a member of its Military Affairs Con. 
mittee, he helped frame the draft act o 
that conflict. 

Long internationally minded, and in pre. 
Pearl Harbor days a staunch advocate 
of all possible aid to the democracies, Mr 
Wadsworth anxiously watched war spread 
about the globe. Very early, he saw what 
he considered a necessity for a peacetime 
draft to provide this country with an Arm 
that would protect it against any eventv- 
ality. When President Roosevelt asked fa 
a draft law, Mr. Wadsworth had the legis 
lation ail ready. 

Bills amending that Act also bear M 
Wadsworth’s name. They include a 
amendment, without which draftees woul 
have been discharged after one year d 
service, thus disintegrating the nation’ 
newly trained Army. That amendment e 
caped defeat in the House by a single vote 
and the new Army was saved just a fer 
months before Pearl Harbor. That was on 
of Jim Wadsworth’s busiest and toughest 
days. 

Although a staunch supporter of Pres: 
dent Roosevelt’s foreign and military pol: 
cies, Mr. Wadsworth has been a sever 
critic of conditions at home. Despite sud 
a war as the world has never seen, Amer: 
cans “still live in luxury,” he says. Home 
front effort, he thinks, has lagged behin( 
the American military effort because of # 
lack of proper planning by officials i 
Washington and because of “inconsistet- 
cies, contradictions and overlapping al 
thority.” 

Mr. Wadsworth’s national service bil 
so far as he is concerned, is intended te 
correct this condition, tighten and solidi 
the domestic war effort. Mr. Wadsworth: 
viewpoint on the situation at home jus 
happens to coincide with presidential po 
icy on national service. 

Personally, Mr. Wadsworth is a man @ 
much charm, urbanity and genial 4 
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*SPECIAL MOTORS DESIGNED 
TO FIT THE APPLICATION 


t SAVE SPACE AND WEIGHT ..WITH NO LOSS OF POWER 


- The requirements of a manu- instruments in customers’ plants 

facturer of instruments called that had the old type of motor. 
old for a motor that had unfailing The specialized business of 
. constant speed and increased Holtzer-Cabot is the designing 
om- power, yet would fit in a space and building of special frac- 
L of 
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originally designed for a stand- 
ard clock motor. 

A specially designed Holtzer- 
Cabot synchronous motor filled 
the performance requirements 
and not only saved the manu- 
facturer the cost of redesigning 
and retooling to take a larger 
motor, but also made it pos- 
sible to satisfactorily service 





. f , 

THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Designers and Builders of Special Fractional HP Motors and Electrical Apparatus 
129 AMORY ST., BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL., NEW YORK, N, Y., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


tional HP motors, and our en- 
ergies, for more than 68 years, 
have been concentrated in this 
field. 

If you are building or plan- 
ning equipment in which frac- 
tional HP motors are required, 
Holtzer-Cabot engineers can 
help you. Talk it over with them, 


there is no obligation. 
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Victory 


is in the Bag ! 
is in the Bag ! 




















-. ,And I mean —in the bag, 
Blacklt ¢ Whitey! Waste paper is now 
a vital weapon of war!” 

‘ . "You're right, Blackie! 

W. * Waste paper that's thrown 
away may cost the life 


of a soldier on a distant 
fighting front!“ 








If you want to help America ‘deliver 
the goods’, save your waste paper. 
Thousands of tons are needed every 
week to make containers for war 
weapons, medical and food supplies. 
Save cardboard boxes, brown paper 


bags, newspapers, magazines! Give 
EIGHT 


them to your local charity or sell to YEARS OLD 


your nearest junk dealer. 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 
The Sete with (haradée” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY e 86.8 PROOF | 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


proachability. He is studious, careful and 
hard working. His House colleagues con. 
sider him a statesman of unusual ability 
and intelligence. When he addresses the 
House, in a throaty, not easily heard voice, 
the membership pays him the compliment 
of stilling its usual buzz of conversation 
and listening. 

Mr. Wadsworth served two terms in the 
Senate. He was defeated for re-election iy 
1926. He was an uncompromising antipro- 
hibitionist. In that year, a Republican dr 
ran against him, splitting the Party vote 
and letting the Democrat win. Mr. Wads. 
worth ran for the House from his up-State 
New York district in 1932 and has been in 
that branch of Congress since then. 

He has been suggested several times for 
the Republican presidential or vice-presi- 
dential nomination, but nothing has come 
of it. 

Senator Austin helped to formulate the 
draft bill and its amendments, and some 
of the legislation has borne his name as 
well as that of Mr. Wadsworth. Senator 
Austin’s interest in aid to the democracies 
went to the point of declaring, seven 
months before Pearl Harbor, that, ‘n his 
opinion, the United States should fight, if 
necessary, to assure Adolf Hitler’s defeat 

That was a typical Austin statement 
honest but unconsideredly frank, made in 
the heat of debate over the developing pre. 
war foreign policy. Widely traveled and 
well-read, the Senator never has quite 
managed to shake off the blunt, homely 
ways of Green Mountain Vermont. When 
debate grows spirited, and the exchange is 
rapid, he grows momentarily inarticulate 
and finally bursts out with some such 
statement. But, off the floor, he is affable 
kindly, well-liked. He enjoys company 
conversation and Washington parties. 

Senator Austin is a lawyer who has prac- 
ticed in several parts of the world, includ. 
ing China and the Near East. He spent 
much of his boyhood in Canada. All thes 
things, perhaps, contributed to his inter 
national point of view. 

On domestic matters, however, he has 
been the personification of Vermont con 
servatism—a fighting opponent of virtual} 
all New Deal proposals. His vigorous op- 
position to these measures earned him for 
a time the post of assistant Republican 
floor leader. 

Mr. Wadsworth, Senator Austin and 
the future. Both Senator Austin and Rep- 
resentative Wadsworth are thinking @ 
postwar plans now. Naturally, both favor 
a strong measure of international co-operé 
tion to maintain the peace and prevell 
any resurgence of Nazism or Fascism. 

Mr. Wadsworth goes even further He 
now is preparing legislation to provide ont 
year’s compulsory military training for al 
American youths through the years follow: 
ing the war, That, he thinks, would go f# 
toward preparing the nation for any futur 
emergencies. 
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Aly bain 


OF comme him by 1,458,912 and you have the num- 
ber of passengers who rode The Milwaukee Road’s 
Hiawathas during 1943—as many people as the popu- 
lation of Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Tacoma 
combined —the equivalent of the personnel in ninety- 
seven infantry divisions! 


Many of those Hiawatha passengers were men and 
women in uniform—traveling under orders or on furlough. 
Many others were civilians on missions vital to war pro- 
duction. And to the credit of Americans, let it be said 
that trips “just for pleasure” were few and far between. 


The nearly a million and a half that the Hiawatha fleet 
carried last year were swelled by millions of others who 
rode the Olympian, the Pioneer Limited, the Arrow, the 
Southwest Limited, the Chippewa, the Marquette, the 


Sioux and other Milwaukee Road trains. 


In addition, hundreds of thousands od a / 
of men in the armed forces were trans- : 
ported to camps, maneuvers and em- 
barkation ports on special trains via The 
Milwaukee Road and its connections. 
Altogether, America’s railroads carried 
over four times as many passengers during 
1943 as they did in recent pre-war years. 


What form of transportation, other 
than the railroads, could keep the 
nation’s passenger trafic moving so 
smoothly under existing war conditions? What other 
form of transportation could provide such swift, depend- 
able, economical service for the mass movement of a 
nation of 133,000,000 people? 


THE MILWAUKEE 
Roap 


SERVING THE SERVICES AND YOU 












































WHEREVER A CARD SYSTEM 
IS NEEDED 


CARDINEER 


WILL DO IT 


Faster —- Cheaper 





DIEBOLD 


ROTARY FILE 
DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED - CANTON 2, OHIO 













Sorry you can’t buy that Hamilton 
Watch today. Hamilton is making pre- 
cision timepieces for Uncle Sam only 
now. But, when American watches can 
again be made, Hamilton will once 
more make America’s preferred gift 
watch—a watch worth waiting for. 


THE WATCH OF RAILROAD ACCURACY 
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OUR OUTLAY IN 


$850,000,000 FOR U.S. DEFENSE 


It develops that the U.S. has invested 
$848,892,340 in military facilities in Latin 
America. This investment is in airfields, in 
naval bases and Army ground facilities. 
It includes equipment supplied to the 
Brazilians to combat submarine attacks. 

Out of the total investment, the Army 
has spent $477,991,000. One of its air bases, 
that at Natal, Brazil, is the principal take- 
off point en route to Europe, Africa and 
Asia. Navy expenditures in Latin Amer- 
ica total $370,901,340. These largely repre- 
sent repair installations and supplies for use 
in fighting submarines. 

Already there is question concerning the 
future control over and use of these bases. 
The U.S. will want to see that they re- 
main in the hands of governments friendly 
to this country. 

The military investment in Latin Amer- 
ica is part of the $5,733,953,534 total that 
Senator Butler (Rep.), of Nebraska, re- 
ports as having been made by the U.S. 
during the last three years. The break- 
down, as given by the Senator, follows: 

Army and Navy: $848,892,340. 

Development: %764,773,993. This in- 
cludes $232,110,000 for the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, part of which was spent 
for health and sanitation work. Another 
$212,000,000 represents funds spent on the 
Inter-American Highway. 

Repayables: $961,441,937. This includes 
$778,982,997 in Export-Import Bank loans, 
of which $201,567,308 was canceled. Over 
half the money lent has been repaid. 

Material purchases: $3,108,642,000. This 
includes $592,000,000 for sugar, plus $30,- 
000,000 paid within the U.S. to offset the 
higher cost of rail over water shipment. 
It also includes $2,001,361,060 for pur- 
chases of metals, woods, vegetable pro- 
ducts and medical supplies. 

Normal expenditures: $50,203,264. This 
includes maintenance of U.S. embassies 
in Latin America, Rio Grande flood con- 
trol, and the U.S. share of Pan American 
Union expenses. Much of the money goes 
to people living in this country. In addi- 
tion, the figure is offset in part by Latin- 
American expenditures in this country. 

Venezuelan development. The visit 
to Washington of Venezuela’s President 


Isaias Medina Angarita emphasizes the 
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THE HEMISPHERE 


Latin-American switch from military ts 
postwar planning. General Medina came, 
not to sign the United Nations agreement 
but to obtain U.S. support for developing , 
Venezuelan industry, agriculture and trans & 
port as an offset to the petroleum industry 7 
Oil. For 20 years, Venezuela has d& ; 
pended on oil royalties. Most of her pro 
duction, one-sixth that of the U.S., is e. 
ported. As a result, recessions in worl 
prices and markets are felt to an extrem 
degree. The 1943 Petroleum Law actually 
increased this dependence by raising roy- 
alties from 11 per cent to 1624 per cent 
The: visit of Venezuela’s President, 
gether with economic advisers, is designed 
to lessen this dependence on oil. 
Economic frontiers. Venezuela sums ¥ 
most of the problems of economic develop 
ment to be met in Latin America. H 
Gran Sabana and Guiana highlands, fs 
mous as Conan Doyle’s “Lost World” anj 
W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” ar 
rich in gold and diamonds. To the south 
west, tributaries of the Orinoco conne 
with the Amazon in a region rich with wil 
rubber and other jungle products. Ther 
rivers form a natural net of highway 
where few men ever have traveled. The 
is little that can be done to develop thi 
region, however, until the problems 
food, health and transportation are solvel 
For this reason, the American foreig 
ministers, at Rio de Janeiro in 1942, m 
bilized a vast program of health and sa 
tation work to make possible the econom 
development of Latin America. Little | 
this work was done in Venezuela becaus 
other than petroleum, she had develope 
few critical war materials. The oil comg Ply tha 
panies learned the need for building houses what tt) 


roads and hospitals and operating comp 8 
family 
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missaries and schools as _ requisites | 
bringing in and maintaining a labor fore Consid 
Future development. President Medisf Experts 





now is determined to provide the basis f half if | 
the development of other industries. Roaé through 
will furnish access to the Gran Saba factures 
for mining and possible settlement } puting, 


European refugees. Venezuela’s Amazoni The 11 
Territory is to be opened up by amphibislf lvestoc 
trucks that can navigate streams, pass OV literally 


rapids and travel along river banks. | lion tor 
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this points to new riches for Venezu far 
and new markets for the U.S. Feed pr 
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SS 
OME YEARS AGO, the average American 
hen laid about 65 eggs a year. Today, in 
flocks properly fed with high protein poultry 
feeds, she lays 180 to 200 eggs a year. Multi- 
ply that by millions of hens... and figure 
what that means to the price you pay for 
eggs, to the nourishment and health of your 
family and, yes, to the winning of the war. 


Consider meat and dairy products, too. 
Experts say both would be cut probably in 
half if high protein concentrates, developed 
through years of research by feed manu- 
facturers, weren’t available to supplement 
grazing, hay and grain feeding. 





The 11 million tons of special poultry and 
livestock feeds produced in this country 
@ literally multiply the value of the 115 mil- 
lion tons of feed grains grown on Ameri- 
can farms, 


Feed producers will tell you that bags... 
burlap, cotton and paper bags such as Bemis 


~—-, 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT ONE OF THE MANY INDUSTRIES THROUGH WHICH BEMIS BAGS SERVE EVCRY AMERICAN FAMILY 


When a hen triples production 


Thats NEWS / 


makes... are the only practical containers 
to carry this huge volume of feed to local 
dealers and on to the farms. In truth, with- 
out these bags the feed industry, the live- 
stock and poultry industries, would be 
tragically crippled. And nearly all of the 
principal feed producers depend widely, as 
they have for scores of years,on Bemis Bags. 
An executive of a leading feed mill put it 
this way: “Bemis Bags are important con- 
veyors on the production line for the food 
that sustains America.” 
4 x a 

Bemis makes cotton, burlap and paper ship- 
ping bags of almost limitless types and sizes 
for scores of different uses... and new uses 
are developing constantly. Almost every- 
thing you eat, wear or use may make at 
least part of its trip to you in a Bemis Bag. 


INVEST TODAY 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO, 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS 


Cotton, Burlap and Paper 
Shipping Containers 
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On November 23, 1942, we inserted the following advertise- 
ment in the newspapers. The thoughts expressed in it are even 
more important today than they were when first published. 


MONEY ‘TALKS 


Make it speak the only language 
the Axis understands: 


THE RUMBLE OF TANKS 
THE ZOOMING OF PLANES 
THE CRACK OF RIFLES 


THE ROAR OF 
THE BURSTING 


BUY WAR 


CANNON 
OF BOMBS 


BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 














VITAL WAR PLANTS 





ee. are built faster and better with 
' Douglas Fir Plywood 


© When th 
be done FA 
a building must be dur- 
able and weatherproof, 
architecturally -correct 
and pleasing —Douglas Fir 
Plywood provides the ideal 
answer for both planner 
and builder. 


@ DURABLE DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD WAS USED 
THROUGHOUT IN THIS IMPRESSIVE NEW OFFICE 
BUILDING FOR THE OREGON SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION IN PORTLAND. THE ENTRANCE 
FEATURES INTERESTING CURVED EFFECTS POS- 
SIBLE WITH THIS MODERN MIRACLE WOOD. 


Stronger Per Pound Than Steel 


This modern, engineered 
Miracle Wood is serving 
the war effort in count- 
less ways—for buildings, 
boats, crates, railroad cars. 
And after victory it can 
serve you, too—as one of 
your most useful con- 
struction materials. 


To help speed victory, the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Indus- 
try is devoting its entire 
capacity to war production. 











“The Yeas 
and Nays 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and tho 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Taxes vs. Incentive 


Sir:—One of the greatest and most per- 
plexing problems facing the United States 
today—second only to the war operations 
—is the raising of money to meet the 
ever-increasing expenses of the Gover. 
ment. 

The tax load can be made so heavy on 
all that it will be a millstone about the 
neck of all producers, all business, all in- 
dustry. Little as some of our leaders may 
think, there is such a thing as “killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg”—destroy- E 
ing the incentive to branch out, develop 
and create new business. 

What incentive is there in reaching out 
into new fields of development on the pari 
of individuals, partnerships, corporations 
when all the risk is taken by them and 
when most of the profits (if any ar At 
made) are exacted in taxation of one kini§ live 
or andther? whe 

For the present, if the tax load is dov 





} hm, 





Ove! 

bly heavy, we are not complaining, fo 
we want our boys to have everythin 1 
they need to win the war. However, thf dod 
war will be over one of these days ani} wir. 
then we have some real problems to solve 
to maintain our national equilibrium. j \ 
Floydada, Tex. W. Epp Browg *S s 
* * * V 
Strikes Anti-Democratic? a 


Sir:—The discussion of strikes in you , 
Editorial, “I Am Patriotic But—” (USN 7 
Jan. 14, 1944), is good as far as it goeg Wire 
but, like most discussions of labor’s righ! 
to strike, it is timid and inconclusiy 

In the first place, organized labor i 
entitled to no special privileges. In time 
past, when there were no impartial ager 
cies to which employes had recourse to ge 
consideration of their grievances, strike 
may have been justified. Now, however, 
there are many governmental agencies fot 
the adjudication of. labor’s complaints. 

Strikes are not collective bargaining 
but collective coercion, and are contrat 
to the fundamental principle of our Gov 
ernment. That fundamentaf principle | 
that men can be governed by reas 
Strikes are a denial of that basic prinel 
of our Republic. They substitute force f 
reason and thus undermine the foundati 
of a democratic and peaceful social ordef 


Madison, Wis. C. M. Janse 
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BACK OF EVERY ATTACK—- 


lroformed wire rope « = 


A tiny torpedo boat races toward the enemy to de- 
liver the kiss of death. A young skipper mans the 
wheel—and Preformed wire rope helps steer the craft 
over sub-infested waters. 

The PT lets go its torpedoes. Then twists and 
dodges to keep out of enemy fire. And Preformed 
wire rope helps it get away. 

Where lives are at stake, Preformed has proved 
its superiority. That’s why on PTs—it’s Preformed. 

Wherever the Allies attack, Preformed is on the 
job, proving its flexibility, its longer life—and its 
ability to save precious time. 

That’s why back of every attack—there’s Preformed 
wire rope. 
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Services’ ‘Freeze’ on Materials . . . Effect of Shifts 
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In State Department . . . Formalizing FDR’s ‘Chits’ 


The real reason why Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill have said so little 
about the results of their conference 
with Josef Stalin is that very little of 
a definite nature was agreed upon out- 
side of the strictly military sphere. 


x & ® 


Russia’s Stalin apparently will not 
believe that U.S. and Britain really in- 
tend to invade Europe from the west 
until that invasion actually has oc- 
curred. It seems that the Russians are 
surprised to discover that General 
Eisenhower has just reached England 
to direct planning of the invasion and 
that the command for that operation 
is not yet fully established. 


7 & @ 


Mr. Roosevelt took the advice of the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff and not of 
his civilian advisers when he advo- 
cated enactment of a national service 
act. Some of the President’s closest 
civilian advisers profess to have been 
surprised by the recommendation. 


x * * 


Relations between Harry Hopkins and 
Harold Ickes, never cordial, are not 
helped by revelation that an aide to 
Mr. Ickes had at least a hand in mak- 
ing public a letter—which the FBI in- 
sists was forged—expressing it as Mr. 
Hopkins’s opinion that Wendell Will- 
kie would be the Republican nominee. 


xk * 


Robert Sherwood is taking a more 
and more prominent place in the in- 
nermost circle around the White 
House now that Harry Hopkins has 
moved to his own home. Mr. Roose- 
velt in campaign years usually has 
given special standing to some person 
with speech-writing ability. 


2 @& 


Army and Navy officials hit the ceil- 
ing in a meeting at which some of- 
ficials proposed that the developing 
surpluses in some materials should be 
used to expand production of goods 
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for civilian use. Military view is that 
nothing more should be done to take 
the public mind off the war, at least 
until the outcome of invasion opera- 
tions is clearer. 


. & 2 


Mr. Roosevelt has agreed to stop 
writing “chits,” signed FDR, giving 
authority for officials who manage to 
see him to do this or that. These 
“chits,” of which no formal record is 
made, tend to turn up in embarrass- 
ing ways. It now is planned that pres- 
idential approval for official action 
should be written formally, with a 
copy kept on file, so that the White 
House staff can know what is going on. 


xk * 


James Landis, as U.S. Minister for 
the Middle East, is insisting that this 
country get full credit for all mate- 
rials originating in this country even 
though distribution is carried out 
through the British Commercial Cor- 
poration. Mr. Landis has not been too 
sure of official backing of this Gov- 
ernment in support of his attitude. 


x k * 


A new Lend-Lease agreement is being 
negotiated with the British that will 
lower somewhat the bar that now ex- 
ists to re-export of Lend-Lease prod- 
ucts. The British find it increasingly 
difficult to keep some Lend-Lease ma- 
terials out of products that are des- 
tined for re-export. 


x *k * 


Leo Pasvolsky takes on great impor- 
tance as the official who will direct all 
postwar programs of the Department 
of State. Mr. Pasvolsky is conserva- 
tive in his views and in the past has 
been accepted as one of the State De- 
partment officials who are less than 
enthusiastic about the Russian regime. 


x * * 


Some of the Government’s own ex- 
perts on organization express serious 
doubt whether Cordell Hull will ac- 


complish much actual streamlinig 
with his reorganization of the Stat 
Department. They point out that 
least 15 officials still will report d 
rectly to Mr. Hull, with many crosse¢ 
lines of authority. 


x *k * 


Dean Acheson gains in authority ang 
importance and A. A. Berle appeai 
to take a less important place as a re 
sult of the shifts in functions and pe 
sonalities made by Mr. Hull. 


xk k * 


Chester Bowles, as OPA Admini 
trator, is becoming a White How 
favorite because he is willing to ag 
on his own responsibility and asks f 
relatively little guidance. Some oth 
officials are quietly suggesting thath 
will have to be careful not to make pe 
litically costly errors if his Whi 
House popularity is to continue. 


xk *& 


Persons close to the White House a 
pointing out that there isn’t mu 
danger of a leftward drift in the Stati 
Department with Mr. Hull as Seca 

tary and with Myron Taylor, forme 
head of U.S. Steel, Dr. Isaiah Bow- 
man, president of Johns Hopkins, and 
Norman Davis, head of the Red Cros: 
as his advisers on policy. 


x *k* * 


Fred Vinson, as Economic Stabilizer 
is not particularly pleased with thé 
effort of officials in the War Produc: 
tion Board to try to take a hand i 





price control policy as it concern 
products to be produced by industry 
after reconversion from war work. 


x k * 


Some military officials are expectin 
that a kickback, affecting the /ong 
range influence and interests of t 
Army, will grow from the announc 
policy of feeding specially tinctur 
propaganda to American troops |! 
order to condition their outlook towat 
affairs at home. 
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GET READY TO LIVE IN A SMALLER WORLD 


After Victory, you’re going to find 
the post-war world much smaller— 
when measured by travel-time. You'll 
be able to run down to Rio over 
night; to Chungking over the week- 
end. From Mayfair in London to the 
Mayfair Hotel in St. Louis, will be a 
matter of hours—not days. 

You'll get to know your neighbors 
in other countries a lot better. For 
you'll be doing business with them— 
and seeing them—much more often. 





With home-based helicopters, the 
hills of New Hampshire and the mead- 
ows of Maryland may well become 
suburban homesites for New Yorkers. 

Right now, of course, the main job 
for all of us, is to do everything we 
can to hasten the victory which will 
make such developments possible. 
That’s why at McDonnell, we’re 
working three shifts making planes, 
parts, and plastics for war...meeting 
production requirements on schedule. 


M°DONNELL Axccraft Corporatio 


PLANES - PARTS + PLASTICS 


* SAINT LOUIS-MEMPHIS «x 
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